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SYMBOLISM? 
By WiLt1AM A, WHITE 


“Facts are only stopping-places on the way to new ideas.”— 
Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
“Real definitions are a standing difficulty for all who have to deal with 
them, whether as logicians or as scientists, and it is no wonder that dialect- 
ical philosophers fight very shy of them, prefer to manipulate their verbal 
imitations, and count themselves happy if they can get an analysis of the 
acquired meaning of a word to pass muster instead of a troublesome inves- 


tigation of the behavior of a thing.”— 
F. C. S. Schiller: Studies in Humanism. 


Symbolism is commonly thought of as a form of artistic expres- 
sion—as belonging in the domains of religion, art, and poetry. The 
most casual examination of expressions in current use will, however, 
show that it is by no means exceptional.** The oak suggests sturdi- 
ness, ruggedness and strength of character and has limbs, trunk 
and a heart. And so we speak of persons of rugged character, 
dependability and strength of purpose as having hearts of oak. The 
foliage of spring symbolizes inexperience (verdancy), that of fall, 
age (the sear and yellow leaf). The stone is hard, flint a very hard 
stone often used to symbolize a character trait—heart of flint. The 
river and the cave have a mouth, the volcano vomits lava, and the 
earth clothes itself in green. There are the lap, the bosom, and 
the womb of nature, the bowels of the earth. The ship has a nose, 
the cliff a face, the hill a brow: a church, a procession, a lake have 


1 Read in part at the meeting of the Washington Psychoanalytic Society, 
March 9, I9gI5. 

1a These illustrations are taken, for the most part, from the chapter 
“Symbolism in Sanity and Insanity” in Burr’s Handbook of Psychology and 
Mental Disease. 
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each a head. There are the neck of land, the jaws of an instru- 
ment, a chest of tools, the lip of scorn, the finger of destiny. 
Pitchers have ears, the sea arms, the waves a voice, the mountain a 
foot, the comet a head and tail, the potato eyes. Plumbers use 
male and female fittings, nipples and elbows. Sympathy has breadth, 
affection depth, folly height. Sarcasm is pointed, duty calls, happi- 
ness rains. Dispositions are sweet or sour, a bad joke leaves a bitter 
taste, one scents trouble. A law is interpreted in a way to emascu- 
late it, its virility is lost. A question is burning, issues are living 
or dead. A color is lively, gay, somber, cold or warm, a tempera- 
ment mercurial, a fact dry. An idea is brilliant, a thought striking, 
wit scorching, and repartee sparkling. Language is indeed a 
“ fossil poetry.” 

These illustrations are sufficiently numerous and varied to show 
that symbolism is by no means unusual and exceptional but that it 
is both a common and a necessary mode of expression, in fact we 
shall see that, using the term in its broadest sense, it is universal. 
For what after all is a word but the symbol of an idea and an idea 
but the symbol of a thing. 

In order that the meaning of symbolism may be understood, in 
the broad sense in which it is here used, it is essential to keep in 
mind the nature of the relation between the process of thinking and 
the forms which are used in expressing that process. The process 
is one of continuous unremitting change—the forms of expression 
are the results of efforts to catch the process in the very act of be- 
coming, they are snap shots which try to fix the process in forms 
that can be read. The distinction between process and forms of ex- 
pression is the distinction between dynamic and static. Concepts 
and the words used to express them, like a marine painting of the 
storm-tossed, wind-driven waves, lack the essential element of the 
process, motion. Forms of thovght and language must fix, clot, 
coagulate the process in the very act of expression. Words, forms 
of expression, concepts are but rigid forms which are never fully 
equal for accurate expression. The ever changing, ever growing 
process which gives them birth is always straining at the limitations 
they impose and even though it may not change their outward form 
it constantly forces them to assume new meanings. 

This constant pressure upon the form by the ever swelling process 
contained within it produces a result which is a compromise between 
the tendency to stability, conservatism of the form, and the con- 
stant tendency to change, the fluidity of the meaning. It is perhaps 
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best shown in the varying changes of both form and meaning of 
words.? For example: 

“The Holy Ghost is symbolized in Christianity by a Dove, and 
the Hebrew for dove is jonah. The jon of jonah reappears in the 
English and French pigeon, a word resolving into pi ja on, the 
‘Father of the Everlasting One.’ The Celtic names for a pigeon 
are dube, the ‘brilliant orb,’ and klom, i. e., ak el om, ‘Great Lord 
the Sun.’ At the Baptism of Christ the Heavens are said to have 
opened and a Dove or Pigeon to have descended to the words, ‘ This 
is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” Pi or pa, the 
Father, is the root of pity, peace, patience, and of the names PAUL, 
Pautus, etc. The two syllables of PAut coalesce frequently into 
Pox, whence Pottocxk, Potsom, Potty, Potpr, etc., and innumerable 
place-names, such as PoLpHU, or BALDHU, PoLTON and BOLTON, 
Po_LrerRO, and BeLtpur. Pot was a title of BALDuR, the APPoLLo of 
Scandinavia, and BALDUR seemingly once meant the ‘ enduring BALL’ 
or the ‘enduring Baat.’. The Eastern BALL may be equated with 
the Druidic BEAL, which, according to Celtic antiquaries, means 
‘the life of everything’ or ‘the source of all beings.’ Pais, i. e., the 
“essence of the Father,’ is the Greek for son, and paour, again the 
‘light of the Father,’ is Celtic for son. Pa ur, the Father of Light, 
is the origin of power, which in French is puissance, the light or 
essence of Pa. The Celtic for spirit is poell, and poéle is the 
French for stove; German, stube. Even to-day in Japan the domes- 
tic cooking-furnace is considered as a Deity. Patriarch must orig- 
inally have been pater-arch, and meant Great Father. The patron 
saint of Ireland is presumably a corrupted form of PaTertck, the 
Great Father, and the shamrock or clover leaf may be regarded as 
the threefold symbol of ac lover, the Great Lover.”* 

We find the same thing with respect to concepts; although the 
same form of word has continued to be used to express them the 
idea back of the word has continuously changed. Take for example 
the word “mercury.” The alchemists believed mercury to be con- 
tained in all metals, it was the metallic principle, and to its presence 
were attributed such properties as fusibility, malleability and luster.‘ 

2 Language has been called by Jean Paul “a dictionary of faded meta- 

hors.” 
, * Harold Bayley: The Lost Language of Symbolism—An Inquiry into 
the Origin of Certain Letters, Words, Names, Fairy-Tales, Folklore and 


Mythologies. 2 Vols. T. B. Lippincott Company. 10913. 
#H. Stanley Redgrove: Alchemy: Ancient and Modern. 
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We still use the word mercury, but what a multitude of changes 
in meaning has it been used to express since the days of alchemy! 

If we conisder a complex concept such as modesty we find that 
not only has the meaning changed constantly but that the expression 
means different things to different peoples. From the almost ar 
quite complete nakedness of certain savages to the complicated cloth- 
ing of our present-day civilization the change has been great indeed, 
while it is only necessary to mention that the Bakairi of Central 
Brazil although they have no sense of shame at nakedness are 
ashamed to eat in public.® 

We can see this operation actually going on under our very eyes 
in our courts of law which are ever occupied with trying to fit actual 
living things into rigid, dead forms, to crowd human beings into 
the prescribed limits of set words and phrases: a task as impossible 
as that of the Danaides. Schroeder has interestingly shown the 
changes which legal interpretation has rung upon the concepts “ ob- 
scene” and “ freedom of the press.’® 

These illustrations suffice to show that symbolism, still using the 
term in the broadest sense, is universal because grounded in the 
very necessities of the forms of expression themselves. The next 
inquiry is naturally into the various ways in which symbolism comes 
to expression—the principles which govern it, the laws which con- 
trol its manifestations. 

The fundamental principle of symbolism is that anything may 
symbolise anything else and in a given instance the only way to 
find out the meaning of a symbol is to make inquiry of the subject 
expressing it. The psychologist cannot tell off hand what a given 
symbol may mean in a particular instance. It may mean one thing 
at one time and another thing at another time, it may mean one 
thing to one person and another thing to another person; it may 
or it may not have the usual significance. 

The next important principle is self evident. The symbol must 
be chosen from the mental content. When one, so to speak, is look- 
ing about for an appropriate symbol he is limited in his choice to 
the content of his own mind. Perhaps no one who reads these pages 
would symbolize his thoughts in Sanskrit because probably they do 
not know that language. English symbols would be most frequently, 
although perhaps not exclusively used. 

5 Havelock Ellis: Studies in the Psychology of Sex. Vol. II, The Evo- 
lution of Modesty. F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia, 1900. 

® Theodore Schroeder: “Obscene” Literature and Constitutional Law. 
A Forensic Defense of Freedom of the Press. New York, 1o11. 
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Not only may a given symbol mean one thing one time and an- 
other thing another time, but the same symbol may be used by dif- 
ferent persons in quite different ways. If several persons will look 
at a radiator, for example, they will probably treat that radiator 
differently in their thoughts depending on their previous experiences. 
One may be reminded of the rise of temperature in a fever, another 
may think of the steam and the steam call up an ocean voyage on a 
steamship with all the complex associations of that voyage, another 
may think of the warmth of friendship, another of efficiency, as ex- 
pressing the work of the radiator, while still another may be re- 
minded by the corrugations of the corrugated paper about a book re- 
cently received from the publishers, its contents, etc. The possi- 
bilities are endless. 

And finally the manifestness of the symbolism is in direct pro- 
portion to the poverty of the apperceptive mass and the consequent 
concreteness of expression. Darwin records the instance’ of a child, 
who, seeing a duck on the water, called it “quack.” From this on 
he called all flying things “quack,” birds, insects, especially house 
flies and also fluids, water and wine. Finally when a sou was shown 
him he called this also “quack.” “Quack” thus came to mean 
such different things as flies, wine, and coins. The word “quack” 
was used originally to express the duck on the water, so it comes to 
be applied to all flying things and to all liquids. When the word is 
extended to include coins it is not because of a conceptual generali- 
zation, but as the result of an associative transference due to the 
figure of the eagle on the coin which is already known as “ quack.” 
Because the field of perception of the child’s consciousness is very 
narrow, all of the characteristics of an object are not fully apper- 
ceived so that single characteristics, partial perceptions, are possible 
and appear in the perceptual complex while other characteristics 
are excluded. Thus the thinking tends to relative concreteness. 

This concrete way of thinking is further illustrated* by using 
a new name to express a certain characteristic of an object. Thus 
the Arab needs not less than 500 names for lion to express his dif- 
ferent qualities, 200 names for snake, and 5,744 forcamel. Similarly 
the Australian has one name for a dog’s tail, another for a cow’s 
tail, and still another for a sheep’s tail, but no name for tail in gen- 
eral. “All trees but no forest.” 

7 Cited by Beaurain: Uber das Symbol und die psychischen Bedingungen 
fiir sein Entstehen beim Kinde. Int. Zeitschr. f. Arztliche Psychoan., Vol. I, 


p. 431. 
8 Cited by Beaurain, op. cit. 
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The logical function, the power of abstraction needs a long time 
for its development. The abstraction of characters from objects 
is a difficult process and so adjectives are late in making their appear- 
ance in speech. In the language of the Tasmanians there are no 
adjectives,® only substitutions by means of concrete ideas. They 
say “like a stone” instead of using the adjective “hard,” “like a 
foot” means “ long,” “like a ball” or “ like the moon” means round. 

As primitive man or the child develops and the apperceptive mass 
is constantly increased, as “quack” for example progressively fails 
to express all flying things, liquids, and coins because the mind has 
come to group these things upon the basis of similarities and dif- 
ferences to which the “quack” of the duck no longer applies, the 
forms of expression will either change or acquire new meanings, 
and if the latter the original reason for the expression will gradually 
slip out of consciousness, because it no longer corresponds to the 
way of thinking—it is no longer useful. We have already illustrated 
this process in the changes in form and meaning of words. It is 
well seen also in the gradual abridgment of ceremonials. Mr. 
Spencer’® traces obeisances as originating as signs of submission to 
a conqueror and developing along divergent lines until they acquire 
political and ecclesiastical significance. The earliest form was a 
full length prostration implying complete submission because com- 
plete defencelessness. This became successively abridged to kneel- 
ing with the head on the ground, kneeling on both knees. By suc- 
cessive abridgements there follow descent on one knee, then simply a 
bending of the knees, and lastly a simple nod of the head. This 
latter, a simple nod of the head, with a slight bending of the upper 
part of the body, persists in the Episcopal Church today when the 
name of Christ is mentioned. 

The following is an excellent example in the realm of magic. 
“Even in its own development, however, magic contains some con- 
ditions of its own decline. Custom, whilst it maintains a practice, 
dispenses with its meaning, and slurs or corrupts the expression of 
it. Professor Westermarck has shown how in Morocco the full 
rite to avert the evil-eye is to thrust forward the hand with the 
fingers outspread, and to say—‘ Five in your eye.’ But as this is 
too insulting for common use, you may instead casually mention 
the number five; or if even that is too plain, you may bring in the 


® Cited by Beaurain, op. cit. 
10 Herbert Spencer: Synthetic Philosophy. Principles of Sociology, Vol. 
II, Chap. VI, Obeisances. 
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word Thursday, which happens to be the fifth day of the week. It 
is obvious that in this process there is great risk of forgetting the 
original meaning of the spell; and when this happens we have com- 
plete retrogradation; in which condition are the current supersti- 
tions about ‘thirteen,’ ‘ Friday,’ ‘ spilling the salt,’ ‘ walking under a 
ladder,’ for hardly a soul knows what they mean.”™* 

The persistence of old forms, the original uses of which have 
disappeared, is well seen in the evolution of the implements of 
primitive man. Many of the stone implements were fastened into 
handles by diverse methods of lashing which tended to become fixed 
in more or less symmetrical patterns. As the stone spear points 
were replaced by bronze and during the evolution of the palstave, or 
socketed bronze celt from the flat bronze celt, the method of fasten- 
ing also changed. But the old style of binding had effected such 
firm associations that it was engraved as a pattern on the socket of 
the bronze head.*? 

Haddon" very well sums up the changes that take place in the 
life-history of pictorial symbols as follows: 

“ First, it is simply a representation of an object or a phenom- 
enon, that is, a pictograph. Thus the zigzag was the mark or sign 
of lightning. 

“Secondly, ‘the sign of the concrete grew to be the symbol of 
the abstract. The zigzag of lightning, for example, became the 
emblem of power, as in the thunder-bolts grasped by Jupiter; or it 
stood alone for the supreme God; and thus the sign developed into 
the ideograph.”* 

“ Thirdly, retrogression set in when new religions and new ideas 
had sapped the vitality of the old conceptions, and the ideograph 
came to have no more than a mystical meaning. A religious or 
sacred savour, so to speak, still clung about it, but it was not a 
living force within it; the difference is as great as between the dried 
petals of a rose and the blooming flower itself. ‘The zigzag. for 
instance, was no longer used as a symbol of the deity, but was ap- 
plied auspiciously, or as we should say, for luck.’ 

11 Carveth Read: The Psychology of Magic. British Jour. Psych., Vol. 
VII, No. 2, September, 1914. 

12 Alfred C. Haddon: Evolution in Art: As Illustrated by the Life- 
Histories of Designs. Con. Sci. Se., New York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 

13 Op. cit. 

14H. Colley March: The Fylfot and the Futhore Tir, Trans. Lancashire 
and Cheshire Ant. Soc., 1886. Cited by Haddon, op. cit. 

15H. Colley March, op. cit. 
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“The last stage is reached when a sign ceases to have even a 
mystical or auspicious significance, and is applied to an object as a 
merely ornamental device.” 


SYMBOLISM AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


I have set forth in a former paper’ the distinction between the 
fore-conscious and the unconscious. As I have there stated, the 
fore-conscious, while it might as well be conscious, might also as 
well be present. The unconscious is our historical past. 

Ideas of the fore-conscious when they do come into consciousness 
do so without resistance and are fully recognized at their true value. 
For example, if today is Tuesday, that fact until reinforced was too 
weak to come into consciousness, but when it does come makes no 
disturbance and is fully understood. It is the same with the sym- 
bolism. The symbols of the fore-conscious can be relatively easily 
read even when their meaning, from their statement simply, is not 
at once evident. A patient dreamed that she was in a boat upon a 
river going with the stream and went on to explain that the river was 
the great life-giving force—it was the river of life. Such ideas are 
ideas that might as well be conscious. 

Another subject dreamed of the death of an old lady living next 
door. The old lady was a surrogate for the dreamer’s mother, who 
for many years had suffered from a psychosis. Here the symbolism 
completely disguises the underlying idea from the dreamer. A great 
deal of energy is expended in bringing about this disguise and the 
idea, as a result, is successfully kept out of consciousness. The 
dreamer had no idea what the dream meant and no amount of ques- 
tioning could possibly have elicited any explanation. The type of 
symbolism, therefore, is different for those ideas that might as well 
be conscious and those ideas. or rather trends, that are unconscious. 

The distinction here is the same as between the fore-conscious 
and the unconscious, but we will see that another element has en- 
tered. In the dream of being in a boat on the river of life the ideas 
come readily into consciousness, there are no resistances to be over- 
come, there is no force operating to prevent them from being realized. 
In the dream of the death of the old lady, however, it is quite dif- 
ferent. This dream indicates a wish for the death of the mother. 
Here is an idea against which all the forces that have been developed 
by civilization and culture rebel. Great energy is expended to pre- 

16 The Unconscious. THe PsycHoanatytic Review, Vol. II, No. 1, 
January, 1915. 
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vent this idea from becoming conscious, and so the symbolism dis- 
torts and disguises it so completely that it was not recognized by 
the dreamer who, as a matter of fact, told it laughingly and without 
the slightest suspicion of its real meaning. The disguise here is 
intended to conceal the idea from the subject and it is only by psycho- 
analytic methods that we can reach an understanding of its mean- 
ing, a meaning which was at once suggested by the fact that the 
dreamer’s mother had been mentally invalided for years. This fact, 
coupled with what we know of the infantile attitude towards the 
parents, makes the meaning at once clear. 

The unconscious in its anti-social and unconventional tendencies 
can only express itself in consciousness under the form of a sym- 
bolism, which at the same time effectually disguises the real mean- 
ing. It is, again, infantile in origin and represents the pleasure- 
pain motive for conduct as against the reality motive that comes to 
play a part of ever increasing importance as we grow older, and, as 
a race, more civilized. The interplay of these two motives and the 
resulting compromise is the source of the symbolism and all such 
symbolism seems to be without meaning, or to have a meaning other 
than its real one, to the subject. 

Conscious thinking is a function which has as its object to cut 
into the facts of reality—to adapt the individual to his environment 
by such a knowledge of reality as will enable him to effectively orient 
himself towards the real. We all wish for certain things. Primi- 
tive man and the child proceed, much more directly to the goal of 
their wishes than we do. If we want money, for example, the 
simplest way to get it is to take it. We have learned, however, that 
the existence of society demands that we can only take it in certain 
ways—as a reward for labor. If we attempt to get it otherwise we 
run counter to society, which proceeds to punish us accordingly, 
and so we learn to adapt ourselves to the necessities of the situa- 
tion The unconscious—the primitive and infantile mental rests— 
knows no such restraints, it would go direct to the goal, but by so 
doing would offend mortally that within us which has been built up 
by civilization. Its demands may thus be anti-social and offensive 
to our conscious personality and then it can only play its part upon 
the stage under sufficient disguise not to be recognized. This dis- 
guise is the symbolism—a symbolism unrecognizable to the subject 
and so a means of defense, protecting him from a realization that 
would be painful. 

The content of the unconscious, being essentially affective in na- 
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ture—trends, tendencies, feelings—can only receive expression in 
consciousness, which is preponderantly conceptual and ideational in 
content, by a species of translation whereby the feeling qualities are 
expressed concretely. As the content of the unconscious is also 
composed of ways of thinking and feeling which have been discarded, 
left behind in the development of the personality, such translated ex- 
pressions are not understood by consciousness when they do appear. 
The unconscious is relatively infantile and as the infantile is not 
useful to assist in adult adaptations, but is in fact a hindrance, its 
outcrop is not understood and if its suggestions are followed they 
lead to disaster. This repression of our past is a purely pragmatic 
affair to assist us in making new adaptations.** _It is for the pur- 
pose, as Mr. Benjamin Kidd would say, of “ projected efficiency” 
by the elimination of what would interfere with future adaptations.** 

This symbolism of the unconscious is the only symbolism in 
which the psychoanalyst is primarily interested and Ferenczi’® would 
restrict the use of the word symbol altogether to those symbols as 
get in consciousness a logically confused and ungrounded affect, 
which affective over-emphasis is due to an unconscious identifica- 
tion with something else to which that affect really belongs. For 
him not all likenesses are symbols but only those that have one 
member of the equation repressed in the unconscious. 

The disguise is the greater the farther the individual has ad- 
vanced on the path of cultural development, the greater and the 
deeper the mass of material that overlies the simple primitive in- 
stincts. The difficulty of interpreting the symbolism, which ex- 
presses the naive wishes of the unconscious, increases proportion- 
ately to the distance which separates the conscious from the uncon- 
scious way of thinking.”° 

17“ The cerebral mechanism is arranged just so as to drive back into the 
unconscious almost the whole of this past, and to admit beyond the thresh- 
old only that which can cast light on the present situation or further the 
action now being prepared—in short, only that which can give useful work.” 
(Bergson: Creative Evolution) “ We trail behind us, unawares, the whole of 
our past; but our memory pours into the present only the odd recollection or 
two that in some way completes our present situation.” (Bergson, op. cit.) 

18 Cited by T. W. Mitchell: Role of Repression in Forgetting. British 
Jour. Psych., Vol. VII, No. 2, September, 1914. 

19S. Ferenczi: .Zur Ontogenese der Symbole. Int. Zeit. f. Arztlich 
Psychoan., Vol. I, p. 436. 

20 Of course the distinction between conscious and unconscious must not 


be thought of as definite and clear cut. Clear cut distinctions do not occur 
in nature. The growth of a conscious, relational way of thinking has been 











SYMBOLISM II 


The unconscious, while in a sense strictly logical, is nevertheless 
quite uncritical. The finer relational distinctions belong only to the 
higher type of conscious thinking. So in the unconscious, the 
simplest analogies stand easily for identities. Here we see then 
that reasoning, as we know it, does not enter at all, but just a play 
of crude analogies which are dramatized into an expression of wish- 
fulfillment. We are, therefore, quite prepared to find mother, wife, 
daughter used interchangeably in the symbolism of the unconscious, 
the one easily taking the place of and being interchangeable with 
the other. This is well shown in a case reported by MacCurdy.”* 
Here the patient identified the child with the mother and later repre- 
sented the mother as the offspring of the child. In his phantasies 
he first married his mother, then himself, and finally his mother 
again as his own daughter. He changed into a woman, gave birth 
to a child and then was himself that child. His father is his wife’s 
husband, etc. 

All these changes, which so outrage our developed way of look- 
ing at things, can be understood when we realize that their motivat- 
ing force is the unconscious and that the unconscious way of think- 
ing is relatively infantile and affective. The child has not come to 
a comparative, relational way of thinking of the people who sur- 
round it. Its libido, its love goes out at first indifferently to the 
several people it comes in contact with, becoming finally more closely 
associated with those who stand in the closest relations to it, who are 
more frequently and for a longer time present and who serve it best 
by helping bring its wishes to gratification. 

When, in addition, we also bear in mind the energic concept of 
libido, when we realize that it is energy which becomes fixed now 
upon this now upon that person or thing as the field of interest 
moves here and there, we can realize how the love that goes indif- 
ferently to the mother, the father, the sister, may with equal in- 
difference be symbolized by the one as by the other. 

This explanation also gives the key to many other of the very 
naive analogies which are sufficient for purposes of identification. 
Among the Saxons of Transylvania** when a woman is in labor all 
slow—a gradual development from a way of thinking that was affective and 
so there must naturally exist intermediate forms in which the two ways of 
thinking exist in varying proportions. 

21 John T. MacCurdy: The Productions in a Manic-Like State Illustrat- 
ing Freudian Mechanisms. N. Y. State Hospital Bulletin, Aug., 1913. 

22J. G. Frazer: The Golden Bough (3d ed.), Part II. Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul, p. 294. 
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the knots on her garments are untied and all locks on doors or boxes 
are unlocked in the belief that by so doing her delivery will be 
facilitated. Here the libido, let us for the moment call it the 
interest, is centered upon the ease of delivery which will, of course, 
be facilitated by removing obstructions. Therefore everything is 
opened. obstructions are removed, knots are untied, labor will there- 
fore be easy. Accept the analogy, remember that the symbols are 
symbols of that particular portion of the libido of the individual 
concerned with the desire to remove obstructions, and the conclu- 
sions are rigidly logical. The comparing of an obstruction in a 
string by a knot and an obstruction in the birth passage belongs to a 
higher type of thinking and so cannot enter here. We must not 
therefore criticize the results by this higher standard. The reason- 
ing is understandable, may we not even say correct, so long as we 
remain at the lower level. 

This facile substitution of one person or thing for another with 
which it has but the faintest resemblance shows us the mind operat- 
ing free from intellectual critique, stripped of all comparative and 
relational ways of thinking, guided alone by feeling qualities. Are 
not its results quite as logical, quite as understandable, as long as 
we remain at the feeling level? In fact has it not a special validity 
of its own quite apart from the criteria of intelligence? By means 
of our feelings do we not more nearly succeed in “attaching our- 
selves to the inner becoming of things,”** rather than “ place our- 
selves outside them.” Is there not here a distinction between intui- 
tion and intellect? such as Bergson makes when he says** “ In- 
telligence remains the luminous nucleus around which instinct, even 
enlarged and purified into intuition, forms only a vague nebulosity.” 

A reaction-time psychology which endeavors to reach an under- 
standing of mental processes solely from such surface indications 
as the time interval between the reception of a stimulus and a given 
form of response is based upon a simplistic conception of the human 
mind. “In reality, the past is preserved by itself, automatically. 
In its entirety, probably, it follows us at every instant; all that we 
have felt, thought and willed from our earliest infancy is there, 
leaning over the present which is about to join it, pressing against 
the portals of consciousness that would fain leave it outside... . 
Doubtless we think with only a small part of our past, but it is 
with our entire past, including the original bent of our soul, that we 


28 Bergson: Creative Evolution. 
24 Thid. 
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desire, will and act. Our past, then, as a whole, is made manifest 
to us in its impulse; it is felt in the form of tendency, although a 
small part of it only is known in the form of idea.”*® 

Any particular act is an end product. It is possible only because 
of all that has gone before. No thought, no word, no gesture but 
is an expression of the whole individual—never of just that limited 
portion which is present as conscious idea. Our conduct is there- 
fore highly symbolic as expressive of that much larger portion of 
us, the unconscious, which exists as tendency, feeling. 

Keeping in mind the energic conception of the libido we can 
understand then that a symbol is an expression of ourselves. The 
particular person or thing is used as a symbol because it represents 
our way of thinking and feeling about the fact it stands for. It stands, 
therefore, for ourselves or so much of ourselves as is represented 
in our feeling attitude toward the thing symbolized. The patient 
who, in a dream, symbolizes the sexual by a wild animal has not 
only made a symbol for sexuality, but has also expressed in that 
symbol an element of his own sexuality which is recognized as wild. 

The use of objects and things in the environment as symbols is 
a most common manifestation in the psychoses. The “ feeling of 
influence” in preecox and the “ delusion of persecution” in paranoid 
states are good examples. In both instances the patient symbolizes 
certain elements of his own psyche which he recognizes as “bad” 
or destructive, by persons or forces outide of himself and then feels 
their evil influence as coming from those sources. In this way, 
among other things, he escapes responsibility for his bad thoughts 
and evil actions. But if he escapes responsibility he does so at the 
cost of the definition of his personality. 

In the course of development man has become progressively 
more individual. From herding together like animals in groups 
where one person was the same as another, when human life had 
little value, and when the individual felt himself constantly bound 
by all sorts of mysterious ties to the natural objects about him, he 
has developed to a position of sharply defined individuality, in a 
group where the individual counts for vastly more, and far from 
feeling that he is mysteriously tied to the forces of nature he 
actually has dominated those forces. 

The precox who feels all sorts of mysterious influences all about 
him, who hears voices in the walls or in the trees, who feels electric 
shocks pass through him from mysterious sources, is more like 


25 Bergson, lL. c. 
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primitive man in that his individuality is less clearly defined, less 
clearly differentiated. His personality, by this process of intro- 
version of the libido, becomes vastly greater in extent, but at the 
expense of clear definition, for it merges in a misty haze of indis- 
tinctness into all surrounding nature. This is the psychological 
state and equivalent of animism. 


SEXUALITY OF SYMBOLISM 


One of the most widespread criticisms of the whole psycho- 
analytic movement has been that it gave an undue importance to the 
sexual and read sexuality into the meaning of everything. The 
importance of the sexual, I think, is coming to be generally recog- 
nized, but the reason why such a large number of the symbolisms 
should have a sexual meaning I do not think has been adequately 
dealt with. 

I have already pointed out®* that our unconscious represents our 
infantile and primitive moorings. We, so to speak, drag it behind 
us like a huge and heavy tail which is always weighing us down 
and making ascent difficult and only to be accomplished at the ex- 
penditure of great energy—work. But like the tail of a kite it 
serves to steady our flight and while it prevents rapid ascent it also 
keeps our movements from suddenly going off at tangents—it 
directs and guides. Without the tail the kite would shoot wildly 
first in this direction, then in that, with rapid changes of direction at 
sharp angles. With the tail the kite soars in gentle curves and 
while it may dip from time to time the general direction is main- 
tained, the end result is the attainment of a higher altitude. 

The libido, when for any reason it is dammed up, when it no 
longer flows freely, in self expression, tends to flow backward, to 
retrace the path along which it has come. Now it is the sexual 
which is the oldest avenue of libido expression, its path is more 
deeply channeled than any other, for it has to be kept open for race 
preservation. The libido finds its way out by this path more easily 
than by any other when its forward progress is blocked. Sublima- 
tion only occurs at the expense of great energy and when the paths 
of sublimation are closed or blocked the libido reanimates its old 
familiar ways, flows in the old channels that had been largely or 
altogether abandoned. 

This phenomenon is precisely what we see in the neuroses. The 
neurotics are essentially moral persons, their conflicts are moral 


26 The Unconscious, loc. cit. 
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conflicts, but they often come to us, nevertheless, and we can see now 
why, complaining of and distressed by the grossly sexual character 
of their thoughts. Their libido has been unable to find its way out 
at higher levels of self-expression and drops back to lower levels. 
It is instructive to note the concretely sexual character of a patient’s 
dreams at the beginning of an anaylsis and then see how this char- 
acteristic slowly fades out as the analysis progresses. The symbol- 
ism of the dream becomes progressively more spiritualized and at 
the same time its meaning begins to be apparent to the patient, the 
repressions have been destroyed, the drag back of the unconscious 
is less in evidence, the dream takes place at a higher level, it is 
nearer to consciousness and therefore to conscious acceptance. 

With this conception we can understand too the bi-sexuality of 
sexual symbols. If the whole is given in all its parts, if the original 
manifestations of the creative energy, the libido, contain all the 
possibilities for its future ramifications in various and divers forms 
of sublimation, then we have only to go back far enough to see 
that it is not the male or the female element alone that constitutes 
the problem, but it is the problem of sexuality that occupies the 
patient and produces the symbolism. The classical symbol of the 
male, the phallus as represented by the serpent, we have only to 
analyze deeper to find in many cases at least, I do not say all, has 
also a certain significance for the female. This principle holds 
equally whether we accept the sexual as the fundamental way of 
libido expression or whether we prefer to see the fundamental in 
Nietzsche’s “ will to power” as adapted by Adler. 

From the time of birth on the libido is drafted first in this direc- 
tion, then in that, to serve the purposes of development. In certain 
directions, particularly the higher intellectual, it becomes highly 
sublimated so that it bears little evidence of its origin. A certain 
portion, however, must remain attached to distinctly sexual ends 
for the purposes of reproduction. 

In addition to the libido which is used for these purposes every 
one has a certain store of reserve energy which should be available 
for constructive work. It is the function of psychoanalysis to see 
to it that this energy is not tied down, fixed at low levels, that it is 
free to be used in constructive living. 

At the beginning of analysis this energy is found fixed at lower 
levels which, for the reasons already given, results in preoccupa- 
tion with sexual matters. As the analysis proceeds its attachments 
to the sexual are loosed, it is made available for sublimation in 
higher ends, it becomes spiritualized. 
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In fact, if we will look deeply into the meanings of the most 
concretely sexual symbolisms of our neurotic patients we will be 
able to read in them the efforts of the patients to escape their bond- 
age to the sexual. To accuse psychoanalysis, therefore, of dealing 
too much with the sexual is obviously an uninformed criticism. It 
is not the fault of the analyst that the facts of development are as 
they are, while as a matter of fact the object of psychoanalysis is 
to free the energy from its crippling sexual moorings. 

Emerson** “described our friends as those ‘who make us do 
what we can.’ We count on our friends to comfort us with pleasant 
things; to administer a pleasant anodyne to us when life lays its 
burdens on us. He summoned them to awaken us out of sleep, to 
scourge us if necessary on the road to nobility.” 


INTERPRETATION OF SYMBOLS 


We have thus come to see that man develops from a being that 
only feels to one that trys to use reason in all his mental operations. 
Symbols, that is, expressions or objects that stand for something 
else may do so only because of some analogy which they have to 
that which they stand for. The more patent the analogy the less 
we are apt to see the symbolic and conversely the wider the differ- 
ence the more ready we are to acknowledge symbolism. When 
both terms are fully conscious all we see is a likeness, analogy, 
metaphor, parable or what not. When one term is repressed and 
unconscious then the meaning is no longer evident, it is expressed 
symbolically. 

Whether or not, then, we see the symbolism of a given expres- 
sion, for example, depends upon the closeness of analogy between 
the sign and the thing signified. The closer the analogy the less the 
symbolism and the less evident the analogy the more pronounced the 
symbolism. Symbolism, therefore, has to do with, must be con- 
sidered in connection with, so-called reasoning by analogy. 

Reasoning by analogy is generally put down as being bad reason- 
ing. Without entering at length into a discussion of this point I 
venture the assertion that it not only is not bad reasoning but it is 
the basis of all reasoning. John Fiske well says:** “A thing is 
said to be explained when it is classified with other things with 
which we are already acquainted. That is the only kind of ex- 
planation of which the highest science is capable.” Reasoning by 


27 Hamilton W. Mabie: Emerson’s Journals. Outlook, Feb. 21, 1914. 
28 Myths and Myth-Makers. 
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analogy reaches its perfection in mathematics. When, for example, 
the calculation of the astronomer as to the exact location of a planet 
at a given time turns out to be true it is because the calculation and 
the fact have attained to a degree of likeness which we term 
identity.*° 

The progress of mental development, conditioned by the conflict 
between the pleasure-pain and the reality motives, is progressively 
from an affective to an intellectual control of conduct. In primitive 
man and the child, whose conduct is wholly affectively controlled, 
the vaguest analogies serve as identities which are subjected in the 
course of development to ever increasingly rigid controls out of 
which finally arise the concepts of cause and effect based upon ex- 
perimental verification. 

The nearer we approach an intellectually controlled situation the 
more individual is the material with which we must deal, while the 
further we are from an intellectually controlled situation and cor- 
respondingly the nearer to a completely affectively controlled one, 
the more the material with which we deal tends to be the common 
possession of humanity. 


29“ It is through the operation of certain laws of ideal association that 
all human thinking, that of the highest as well as that of the lowest minds, is 
conducted: the discovery of the law of gravitation, as well as the invention 
of such a superstition as the Hand of Glory, is at bottom but a case of asso- 
ciation of ideas. The difference between the scientific and the mythologic 
inference consists solely in the number of checks which in the former case 
combine to prevent any other than the true conclusion from being framed 
into a proposition to which the mind assents. Countless accumulated ex- 
periences have taught the modern that there are many associations of ideas 
which do not correspond to any actual connection of cause and effect in the 
world of phenomena; and he has learned accordingly to apply to his newly 
framed notions the rigid test of verification. Besides which the same accumu- 
lation of experiences has built up an organized structure of ideal associa- 
tions into which only the less extravagant newly framed notions have any 
chance of fitting. The primitive man, or the modern savage who is to some 
extent his counterpart, must reason without the aid of these multifarious 
checks. That immense mass of associations which answer to what are called 
physical laws, and which in the mind of the civilized modern have become 
almost organic, have not been formed in the mind of the savage; nor has he 
learned the necessity of experimentally testing any of his newly framed 
notions, save perhaps a few of the commonest. Consequently there is nothing 
but superficial analogy to guide the course of his thought hither or thither, 
and the conclusions at which he arrives will be determined by associations of 
ideas occurring apparently at haphazard. Hence the quaint or grotesque 
fancies with which European and barbaric folk-lore is filled, in the framing 
of which the myth-maker was but reasoning according to the best methods 
at his command.”—John Fiske: Myths and Myth-Makers. 
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A patient dreams of something happening near the corner of a 
house. On the corner of this house the water and waste pipes are 
arranged in a certain way that identifies the house as his country 
residence. This mental content, namely, the knowledge of the 
peculiar arrangement of the water and waste pipes on a particular 
house is his individual possession. But when we see demented 
patients of all nationalities all over the world, of both sexes, of all 
social grades dabbling in their urine and feces, soiling themselves 
with it, bathing themselves in it and rubbing it on their bodies, even 
drinking and eating it, not to say developing more distinct cere- 
monials,*° we must acknowledge that we are dealing with conduct 
which is motivated by factors which are a very long way from being 
individual. The very wide distribution of such conduct, under cer- 
tain conditions of mental disease, would alone indicate that it was 
controlled by factors that at least very closely approached being 
racial if they were not actually so. 

In the matter of interpreting symbols we are controlled by the 
same principles. To see in baptism a ceremonial bath in holy water 
as a purification from sin for which a state of mind of repentance 
and remorse is a necessary precondition is a valid interpretation so 
far as it goes but it does not dip below the conscious level. This 
may be said of a whole host of interpretations such as the plan of 
the Gothic Cathedral as the form of the cross, the triforium gal- 
lery with its reduplication of three as the Trinity, the Dove as the 
Holy Spirit, the spiritual union with God in taking the eucharist, 
etc. These are all superficial interpretations. 

If we should go a little further, however, we would find an in- 
terpretation not quite so evident but yet a considerable ways from 
having one term in the unconscious. For example Durandus* 
thus gives the significance of the cement used in building a church. 

“The cement, without which there can be no stability of the 
walls, is made of lime, sand, and water. The lime is fervent char- 
ity, which joineth to itself the sand, that is, undertakings for the 
temporal welfare of our brethren: because true charity taketh care 
of the widow and the aged, and the infant, and the infirm: and they 
who have it study to work with their hands, that they may possess 
wherewith to benefit them. Now the lime and the sand are bound 

80 See in this connection S. E. Jelliffe and Zenia X Compulsion 
Neurosis and Primitive Culture. Tae PsycnoaNnatytic Review, Vol. I, No. 
4, October, 1914. 


81 William Durandus: The Symbolism of Churches and Church Orna- 
ments. London, Gibbings & Company, 1906. 
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together in the wall by an admixture of water. But water is an 
emblem of the Spirit. And as without cement the stones cannot 
cohere, so neither can man be built up in the heavenly Jerusalem 
without charity, which the Holy Ghost worketh in them. All the 
stones are polished and squared—that is, holy and pure, and are 
built by the hands of the Great Workman into an abiding place in 
the Church: whereof some are borne, and bear nothing, as the 
weaker members: some are both borne and bear, as those of moderate 
strength: and some bear, and are borne of none save Christ, the cor- 
ner-stone, as they that are perfect. All are bound together by one 
spirit of charity, as though fastened with cement; and those living 
stones are knit together in the bond of peace. Christ was our wall 
in His conversation: and our outer wall in His Passion.” 

This is an example of anagogic interpretation. 

And finally: A patient dreams that she is delayed in going to 
say good bye to her father by a young man whom she meets on the 
way. Analysis shows that this young man stood in her mind for 
the original affective state that bound her in her affections to her 
father and therefore symbolizes an incest phantasy which in its 
broader meanings means that her way of thinking, as symbolized by 
the young man, was a way of thinking which fixed her to her infan- 
tile moorings to the family and served to keep her a child and from. 
going on in her development to adulthood. This is (very briefly, of | 
course) a psychoanalytic interpretation where one term of the sym-, 
bolism, the fixation on the father, is in the unconscious. 

When we deal with the symbolism of the unconscious we are 
dealing with matter that is never individual and in the proportion 
that we sound the ultimate depths of the unconscious do we approach 
a symbolism which is universal in its meaning. 

The more nearly a symbolism has universal meaning the more 
right we have to interpret it without appeal to the individual while 
the further we get from the depths of the unconscious, the nearer 
we approach the surface, the more individualistic do the meanings 
become and the more necessary it is to appeal to the subject for 
their meaning. 

In actual work, however, this appeal to the individual is prac- 
tically always necessary because, no matter how profound and uni- 
versal the meaning may be, it is always clothed in the individual’s 
personal experiences. This, of course, must be so. The individual 
is limited in the forms of his expression by the actual, available 
material in his own psyche. 
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This material, however, can only be understood when we appre- 
ciate that its source is the individual’s historical past—the uncon- 
scious—and when we at the same time appreciate that this historical 
past is made up not only of the past of the individual but the past 
of the phylum. In other words, the mind has its embryology and 
its comparative anatomy: its ontogenesis and its phylogenesis: just 
like the body, and just like the body, too, many of its disorders can 
only be understood in the light of its history. 

The patient who patted her father on the cheek and called herself 
his mother and him “her little David” was thinking in a wholly in- 
fantile way, while the patient who says, “ I am both male and female 
in sex, with one mind and body controlling both, I have to be one 
to be the father and creator of the various races and elements of the 
human organization,” is expressing ideas that hark back to ways of 
thinking that are older than the individual—he is expressing archaic 
delusions. This latter patient, in this utterance, reminds one of the 
Arddha Nari incarnation of Brahma who in the act of creation be- 
came both male and female. “The Supreme Spirit in the act of 
creation became, by Voga, two-fold, the right side was male, the left 
was Prakriti. She is of one form with Brahma. She is Maya, 
eternal and imperishable, such as the Spirit, such is the inherent 
energy (The Sacti), as the faculty of burning is inherent in fire.” — 
Brahma Vaivartta Puranu, Professor Wilson.*? 


THE PHYLOGENETIC MEANING AND THE ENERGIC VALUE OF THE 
SyMBOL 


Ferenczi’s use of the term symbol to apply only to likenesses that 
have one member of the equation repressed in the unconscious is 
purely pragmatic and for psychoanalytic purposes only. The whole 
subject of symbolism and the meaning of symbols would be very 
greatly and artificially contracted by such a viewpoint. To see the 
real breadth and sound the real depths of the subject it is important 
that we should not be content to remain moored to the therapeutic 
problem of the neuroses. As soon as we get away from this 
standpoint we see at once that every word, every idea may properly 
be considered as symbolic,—the idea symbolizes in mental imagery 
the thing in the outside world and the word symbolizes the idea. 
From this point of view all of our thinking takes place by the use of 
symbols and then it follows, from the very principles of development, 


82 Thomas Inman: Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism. 
New York, T. W. Bouton, 1884. 
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that in the last analysis they must all have their roots in the uncon- 
scious. 

Animal reactions, more particularly those of man, may be con- 
veniently considered as occurring at three levels, with the usuaf un- 
derstanding that here as elsewhere there are no hard and fast bound- 
daries. The first or phylogenetically the oldest is the physico-chem- 
ical level. Broadly speaking this is the level of such functions as 
circulation, growth, digestion. It is the level of the endocrinous 
glands and the sympathetic and autonomic nervous systems and is 
well represented by the chemical regulators of metabolism. The 
next level is the sensori-motor level integrated by the peripheral 
nerves, spinal cord and brain stem. It is the level of the reflex. 
The third level is the psychic. At this level we are no longer dealing 
with questions of leverage, hydrodynamics or temperature, with 
acids, bases, or hormones, nor yet with simple or compound reflexes 
or nerve cells, nerve fibers or synapses. Here we are dealing with 
symbols and symbols only and so this level may aptly be further 
qualified as the symbolic level. 

Is there anything that these levels possess in common? and what 
has been the advantage in proceeding from one to the other in the 
course of development? 

The long bone which, as a lever, is moved by a muscle transmits 
energy from one place to another in the form of motion and changes 
the direction of that motion. In the process much of the energy, 
in the last analysis all of it, is transformed into heat, chemical en- 
ergy, etc. The chemical regulators of metabolism carry energy from 
one place to another which is transformed in the various resulting 
chemical reactions. The sensori-motor nervous system, the reflex 
arc, is a transmitter of motion which it also transforms: for example 
one effect of illumination of the retina is contraction of the pupil. 
At the symbolic level a symbol, such as patriotism, is capable of 
transmitting and transforming an enormous amount of energy into 
very numerous and complex avenues of conduct of individuals and 
nations. 

That the organism is a transmitter and transformer of energy 
will be fairly evident so long as we limit consideration to the physico- 
chemical and sensori-motor levels, but when we come to apply this 
same principle to the psychic, or as I have also designated it, the 
symbolic level, it is not so evident because we are not in the habit of 
thinking in such terms. Its application here will therefore bear fur- 
ther illustration. 
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Let us take as an example the national flag. That the flag is a 
symbol needs no argument. It stands for, represents, symbolizes, 
the nation. That is almost all that can be said for it in general, but 
further than that it stands in each individual’s thinking for what the 
nation means to him. The idea of the nation, itself a symbol, means 
one thing to one person, another thing to another person. To one it 
means protection, to another community of interests, to still an- 
other a certain geographical area; to one it stands for a military unit, 
to another it means right, honor, loyalty, etc. Every individual 
gives his own particular touch to the concept nation, and so for him 
the flag has that special meaning. And yet with all this infinite di- 
versity the flag is able to unite all that is held in common, all these 
various ideas and feelings meet on a common basis which is nucleated 
in the national emblem and at large gatherings of people one can see 
how they are swayed by it, how in one common sea of feeling they 
all react in practically the same way, with the same feelings, the 
same emotions, the same sounds as they sing a national anthem. 
There is no need to dilate upon the obvious and more than mention 
the immense amount of energy which may thus be liberated, the par- 
ticular point of emphasis, however, is that in some way this enor- 
mous energy is bound up in the symbol. The symbol is a transmitter 
and transmuter of energy at this level just as the reflex arc, the ion, 
or the lever are at lower levels. 

So much for the answer to the question as to whether the three 
reaction levels possess anything in common. They all then present 
reactions which are different ways of transmitting and transmuting 
energy. Now, why has the symbol been found of special advantage 
in the course of development? To facilitate the argument this ques- 
tion may be answered at once. It is because of its wide latitude of 
usefulness the symbol has both as a carrier and transmuter of energy 
and also because it can be used as a vehicle to transmit energy from 
a lower to a higher level. To illustrate: 

First as to the wide latitude of usefulness of the symbol. Con- 
sider the symbol money for example. Money represents accumu- 
lated energy. Work of whatever character, unintelligent physical 
labor or highly intellectual, is reduced to the common standard of 
money value and so the energy which an individual has to give in 
the form of work he, so to speak, turns into the energy symbol 
money and this symbol can be exchanged for any one of innumer- 
able kinds of energy carries—for bread and meat, for machinery 
for manufacturing purposes, for books of learning, for maintaining 
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SYMBOLISM 23 
a home, in short for an infinity of things which have as their func- 
tion the maintenance and preservation of the individual and the in- 
crease and extension of his power and influence. 

Money as a symbol of energy which could be exchanged in trade 
has existed from the earliest times. The energy has been concretely 
represented by all sorts of things from the crude forms of primitive 
man, the shells, beads, and wampum to the highly elaborated gold 
and silver coins and bills of the present day. The underlying prin- 
ciple, the common meaning, the unconscious origin has always been 
the same. It would be hard to imagine a more adjustable, usable, 
practically available energy transmitter and one at once so sensitive 
to all the circumstances in the midst of which it exists. Witness 
the fluctuations of foreign exchange in response to rumors affecting 
the possible solvency of a nation. 

Money, however, is not the only symbol that has these qualities 
of easy availability—an energy transmitter coupled with great sensi- 
tiveness of reaction. In fact if we will examine any symbol we will 
find it to have much the same properties, such symbols for example 
as birth and death, good and bad, society, culture, education, charac- 
ter, etc. The symbol God, for example, has stood for concepts all 
the way from the crudest anthropomorphism to the most abstruse 
and abstract present-day conceptions of a first cause or the absolute. 
This same symbol has been able to follow along with the develop- 
ment of man’s religious consciousness ever remaining delicately at- 
tuned to his stage of development and serving to express him in his 
reactions. Herein we see the most important function, the greatest 
value of the symbol. It is not only a transmitter of energy but it is 
capable of transmitting energy from a lower to a higher level. In 
the evolution of the concept God the same symbol has been continu- 
ously employed but the energy has been employed at progressively 
higher and higher levels. The symbol has been capable of this wide 
field of usefulness in this peculiarly valuable way. To add an illus- 
tration in the field of therapeusis. The patient that Dr. Kempf re- 
cently reported.** This woman had what the pure Freudians would 
call an incest complex. In other words she had been forced back 
upon and in herself by her circumstances which did not permit of 
adequate outlet for self-expression. Shut off from finding expres- 
sion in the outside world she was driven back upon herself—intro- 
version—to ever lower instinctive levels in her effort at finding satis- 


83 Tue PsycHOANALYTIC Review, Vol. II, No. IV, Oct., 1915. 
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faction, pleasure. Finally, in her psychosis, she found an outlet in 
bringing again upon the stage her infantile satisfactions in her rela- 
tion to and love for her father. The symbol “ father” carried over 
the energy of her libido and permitted her to find expression. The 
important thing therapeutically is that this same symbol was effective 
as a carrier of energy to higher levels which resulted in her recovery. 
The energy bound up in the symbol “ father” was carried over to the 
concept “ Heavenly Father” and she thus was able to emerge from 
a condition of infantile helplessness to one of social utility by de- 
veloping a distinctly religious type of reaction—by sublimation. 

In the lower forms of life and at the phylogenetically older react- 
ing levels of the human organism the reactions are relatively more 
fixed, they occur within much narrower limits of variation, they 
are more predictable and less adjustable and variable. The physical 
are the most rigid, some of them even being so constant as to be re- 
ducible to mathematical formule; the chemical though less rigidly 
restricted still show relatively little capacity for adjustment and 
variation ; this continues true but to less extent of the reactions at 
the sensori-motor level. 

The living organism in its evolution is ever striving to gain 
dominion over its environment and in this struggle for dominance 
organisms are developed which become increasingly adaptable and 
adjustable to the constantly changing conditions of that environ- 
ment. In the course of this evolution chemical radicals, hormones, 
reflexes, and a host of other physical, chemical, and nervous agents 
have been utilized as transmitters and transmuters of energy and 
have each in turn been superseded. Though some have been more 
adjustable than others they have all lacked a capacity for variability 
which made indefinite advance in the control of the environment 
possible. The symbol has finally been developed as the energy 
carrier because it possesses these properties. 

The symbol only comes under consideration at conscious levels, 
at levels of reaction which are so complex, which present so many 
possibilities that physical, chemical or reflex nervous reactions, be- 
cause of their relatively stereotyped character are no longer avail- 
able. Consciousness is an expression of reactions which at least 
appear to be indeterminate and at these levels the idea, as symbol, 
takes the place of the hormone or the reflex at lower levels as the 
carrier of energy. The idea is therefore a symbolic reaction at the 
conscious level at which the symbol is the energy distributor. 
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The conception of the psyche as energy with a history, not only 
individual but racial, serves to relate it more easily with the body, 
especially in these later years, when the ultimate particles of matter 
, are being thought of as points of stress in the ether. Our psycho- 
logical concepts are therefore only symbols for various stations in 
the process of energy distribution and we can see how such a 
dynamic psychology may serve to finally solve that pseudo-problem, 
the relation of mind and body, by breaking down the artificial 
barrier between them. 

















TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
By Situ Ety JELLIFFE 
(Continued from Vol. II, p. 421) 
TRANSFERENCE 


The dynamics of the entire psychoanalytic situation and the 
possibilities of cure by its application lie in the correct management 
of the transference. Inasmuch as these notes have been planned 
for the beginner in psychoanalysis it is desirable to have a fairly 
clear idea of what is meant by transference. 

There is no adequate definition of transference. In fact the 
whole attitude of this series of articles is one distinctly opposed to 
the utilization of definitions. Definitions are too apt to be sterile 
condensations of the meaning of words rather than dynamic prin- 
ciples for the understanding of things. Hence I shall not try to 
define transference, I shall attempt to describe it. 

In order to do this I must again remind the beginning analyst 
what we have considered to be the chief goal in the libido striving. 
Libido is considered in this series of articles as the living vital 
energy, which, flowing into various forms, as Bergson has so well 
expressed it, may be compared to a string of pearls. The organized 
living forms of plants and animals are comparable to condensations 
at different points along the string. We term the latest crystalliza- 
tion man, the next, possibly, shall we say, the superman, not that of 
Nietzsche, but the true superman, the futuristic, socialistic ideal, 
more closely allied to the symbolic Christian ideal than any as yet 
reached. In its endeavor to make the superman, this libido utilizes 
the principle of reproduction. It may thus possibly reach its goal, 
physical immortality. We are considering human problems for 
human beings and are not interested in questions that have no 
human interests. Hence whether there is a life after death or not 
we shall not discuss. Why man wishes one however we shall take 
up. The presence or absence of the fact is of little significance. 
For humans it has no solution; but the wish is essentially human 
and occupies the very focus of the problem we have set out to 
comprehend in this chapter. 
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Our formulations have taken us thus far to posit the instincts of 
reproduction and self-preservation as the essential and fundamental 
symbols underlying the process of living. From this point of view 
all other so-called instincts are only combinations, amplifications or 
partial elaborations of these. In their last analysis they are re- 
ducible to these. In many recent works on character traits, etc., a 
number of instincts have been described. While it may be thor- 
oughly practical to use these instinct definitions in those settings for 
which they are adapted, yet for the psychoanalyst they are com- 
pounds, capable of reduction to the fundamentals which have been 
recognized for centuries. 

If then concrete immortality is the goal of the libido striving, 
which is reached either directly and foremostly through the birth 
of children and secondarily through building up of social structures 
and all that goes to make life worth living, then it is extremely 
simple to comprehend that the symbol of power to bring this about 
should be expressed, for the adult, in terms of the primacy of the 
genital zones. Potency becomes the guiding ideal. The direct 
opposite of personal immortality is death. Desire as a constructive 
forward push of the libido is therefore symbolized as potency. 
Fear becomes the opposing symbol of impotency and is likened to 
death. 

In this sense then one says that through the study of desire and 
fear one can arrive at a complete comprehension of the motives of 
life. This we do not believe to be true, because as we have already 
seen, desire and fear are evolutions out of simpler components. It 
has been shown particularly by Jung that before the period of the 
development of the ego-consciousness of the child—arbitrarily here 
considered as occurring about the age of five—there is no desire goal 
as a whole. This is the period of the partial libido trends, dis- 
cussed on page 196, Vol. 2, No. 2, April, 1915, of this series. 

If this is true for desire, it is probably true for fear. This 
attitude is completely set forth by Stanley Hall,’ who says, “ Fear 
is the anticipation of pain. For those forms of life capable of fear 
this anticipation is not prevision but only a highly generalized fore- 
feeling, itself unpleasant, that a yet more painful state impends. 
The will to live, the é/an vital, is more or less checked in its mo- 
mentum or narrowed in its range by some kind of intimation that 
it may be still further held up. This protensive or futuristic attitude 

1 Synthetic Genetic Study of Fear, Am. Jour. Psychology, April, 1914, 
XXV, pp. 149-200. 
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or orientation toward a pejoristic state is the specific quale of the 
psychic condition called fear. Psychoanalytically it is a primitive 
Anlage of futurity and it is the most stimulating and vivid of all 
its forms of presentation. In fear the future dominates the present 
and gives it a new significance in addition to its own, and but for 
fear pain could do but little of its prodigious educative work in the 
animal world. Fear is thus the chief paradigm of psychic prolepsis 
as well as the chief spur of psychic evolution. The Einstellung it 
motivates to the ‘what next’ and the ‘about to be’ may become, 
second only to present pain, the most intense of all psychic experi- 
ences. This power to fore-feel pain, although not unanalyzable 
genetically, is nevertheless primary, unitary and unique enough to 
be considered practically, if not scientifically, as indeed it always has 
been popularly, as a primary category of the emotional or affective 
life. In its most generic form it is identical in all stages of animal 
life, for the function of pain-anticipation is common to and under- 
lies all its innumerable differentiations as to objects, its degrees, 
physiological concomitants and modes of expression. 

“Fear has only one genetic presupposition and that is some ex- 
perience, individual or racial, up and down the algedonic scale. 
There must have been suffering and this must have left some trace. 
Here, then, we have germs of both memory and recollection, how- 
ever rudimentary and unconscious. From this point of view we 
may further define fear as revived traces or engrams of past pains 
in prospect of passing over into re-realization which latter is 
normally more intense than its merely reproduced forms. If pain 
had not been felt it could not be anticipated, hence the condition 
precedent of fear is some kind of registration (whether transmissible 
by heredity from forbears or individually acquired we shall discuss 
later) and some degree of revival of these vestiges. Thus fear 
involves the past as we have seen it does the future. Without con- 
servation of past experiences there could be no fear, nor could 
there be if the phosphorescence of the traces left by the past were 
more painful than their dreaded reinstatement itself, which latter 
case indeed occurs, but only in certain psychalgias in which the pain 
of the present moment is so excruciating that any presentiment of a 
greater one is impossible. In a general sense, then, and subject 
to many specific limitations, we may say that both the intensity and 
variety of fear depend on the intensity and variety of the pains that 
have before been felt. Too much suffering tends to timidity, too 
little exposes to avoidable dangers without either warnings or de- 
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fenses, and the optimum between these extremes, which varies 
greatly with individuals, will some day be an attainable and perhaps 
individually prescribed goal of orthogenesis as it already is of 
psychotherapy. Not only are herbivora and all creatures being 
preyed upon timid and carnivora relatively fearless, but many 
phobias are the direct result of shocks and we may say in general 
that the first fear in the world could only come after a preceding 
pain. 

“In fact fear is intensely dynamogenic and also inhibitive. The 
prospect of actual pain puts to life the question of its very survival 
or extinction, complete or partial. Something bad has begun which 
is prelusive of something worse, but this worse must if possible be 
avoided. So feeling must pass over into doing. The narrowing 
of the pleasure field, or its conversion into its opposite, makes the 
strongest of all appeals to the efferent tracts to energize to their 
uttermost. Much conduct, behavior, many habits and even motility 
itself throughout the animal world might be described as more or 
less organized pain-fugues which are correlates of the pleasure- 
tropisms. Here belong all, perhaps even physiological, protective 
and defensive phenomena and methods of escape from enemies or 
the perils of the environment which are essential for survival and 
are precious because wrought out at great cost and through count- 
less generations. In the life of the individual, and still more in 
that of the race, the way of orthogenesis is relatively straight and 
narrow and is the result of more failures than successes in the trial 
and error processes of evolution.” 

Thus there arises that thanatophobia, that fear of death, which 
in the course of thousands of years of evolution has given rise 
to the physician—to medicine in the large. 

We may without thinking say that the physician’s function is to 
cure the sick, prevent sickness, etc., etc. This is the naive con- 
ception of the conscious. The physician is much more than this 
in the unconscious life of the community. If it were not so there 
would be no problem of transference, and no need for any compre- 
hension for the whys and wherefores of the misery and suffering 
found in an as yet very imperfect world. 

The physician is a projected wish of the individual’s own un- 
conscious. The physician becomes the agent whereby individual 
immortality may possibly be accomplished. Medicine, in its broadest 
bearings, is the projected wish of the community to ensure its 
continuance. 
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I have stated this in a slightly different form as follows.2 “The 
physician, viewed as a functional unit in society, represents for the 
individuals in that society, that portion of themselves given over to 
the protection of their bodies from the forces of disease. Each 
patient therefore identifies the physician as a part of himself, a 
special part, and psychically speaking, identical, if like the rest of 
himself, 7. ¢., if there is sympathetic insight. This sympathetic in- 
sight, this identification with self, or if you will, stating it in other 
terms, this taking up of the father-image, the mother-image, the 
brother-image, is one of the fundamental causes for the transference 
given to the physician. Without it, the physician lies without the 
pale, and so far as the psychical life is concerned, can be of little 
or of no service.” 

The patient’s relation to the physician in the treatment of psycho- 
genic disorders—and all human ailments have mental components— 
is therefore a much more fundamental and human affair than most 
physicians realize. The intensity of the unconscious feeling is 
known to but few, or felt by the many only at certain more vital 
moments in life, and that often but for a moment. The physician 
is from the unconscious point of view constantly involved as a 
symbol to afford that sense of security which in the unconscious is 
to exclude the fear of death—physical, financial or social. 

I desire before going further to call attention to another study 
by Stanley Hall which is a most masterly presentation of this fear 
of death, without a comprehension of which there can be little 
understanding of the principles of psychoanalysis. He says rela- 
tive to the present theme,® “ epitomizing very roughly, (1) that fear 
of corpses is quite primitive, although found in infants only in the 
form of a nervous shudder set off by coldness, immobility, pallor, 
sunken and partly closed eyes, etc., on a background of strange sur- 
roundings with the social contagion of grief. The death-fears of 
generations of human forebears are inherited in the form of neural 
predispositions to shudder, but with no intelligence and little or no 
consciousness. This is more reflex than instinctive but in it is the 
promise and potency of a mass of later and higher reactions. Here 
the analogy with sex is close for /udeln and liitschen and infantile 
anal and other isolated prelusions of sex are on the same level. 
They are fragmentary partial impulses (Triebe) with no awareness 

2 Some Notes on Transference, Journ. Abn. Psychology, 1914. 


8 Stanley Hall, Thanatophobia and Immortality, Am. Jour. Psychol., VoL 
26, No. 4, October, 1915, pp. 566~560. 
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wf sex but are only the first ontogenetic expressions of a long 
nhyletic experience with sex. As the first naive infantile curiosity 
about sex is soon powerfully repressed, so the first interest in death 
suffers multifarious repressions. So effectively have shame and 
modesty stamped themselves upon our organism that we have many 
cases in which the first envisagements of sex cause a painful and 
normal repulsion, is in the case of the servant girl who laid an 
infant on the floor to make the bed, and by stepping over it aroused 
in the babe an aversion for all girls that lasted well on to puberty, 
or as in Ernest Poole’s “The Harbor” the boy of seven saw on a 
forbidden street a gross scene between a drunken sailor and a vile 
woman, which killed for a long time the great previous charm of 
that general locality, and again in the early teens when he saw the 
red garter that had accidentally slipped down over the ankle of his 
favorite girl playmate of twelve, he felt an aversion that sent him 
suddenly away from her for years, unconscious as it all was on 
the part of them both. Such cases illustrate how effectively nature 
arms the normal soul against sex precocity. In the same way she 
would shield the young child from the premature realization of 
death and allow it to linger in the animal plane before it was 
known. That nekrophilism has its germs in infantile experience as 
truly as does anal eroticism there can be little doubt, although we 
have as yet few analyzed data on the subject. It of course goes 
with the fact that death is not known for what it really is.‘ 

(2) “The instinct to deck out, to beautify and perpetuate the 
corpse, occasionally to photograph and in Egypt to mummify it, 
is less analogous to the impulse to purify the exhibition of the nude 
body in art or to sacramentalize the sex act in phallic cults. Both 
tendencies developed in the teeth of a strong contravalent trend. 
Erotism toward corpses in the sense of Krafft-Ebing and Tar- 
nowski might stand for the extremest form of the negation of death 
just as a truly immaculate conception, with suppression of all pas- 
sional lust in the interests of the offspring, would be the ambivalent 
pole, while mummification would be more like the ritualization of 
coitus: but in an article like this one can hardly dwell upon the 
details which to my mind validate this thesis. 

(3) “ Diversion is plainer. From the fig leaf or breech cloth up 
to the wedding dress, flowers, gifts, nuptial ceremonies and customs, 
we have displacement from the acts and organs in which wedlock is 


#See the literature already quoted for these psychoanalytic studies in 
nekrophilism. 
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consummated to hair, face, arms, movements, ritual, music, dot, 
honeymoon, etc., in ever widening irradiation. So in death and 
funerals, attention is directed to grave clothes, the coffin and its 
trimmings, flowers, perhaps incense, chants, solemn religious cere- 
monials, feasts before and after, wakes, vigils, ending in a formal 
commitment of the body to the natural forces of disintegration. 
Of the bride and groom, as of the dead, we speak only good, and 
we would almost as soon speak ill of one lover to another as of the 
dead to surviving friends and mourners. As death of one mate 
often revives love where it had begun to languish so separation may 
fan the flame of affection and make for idealization. Death 
beautifies and perhaps beatifies, and also awakens the conscience of 
the survivor at the memory of real or fancied mistreatment. 

(4) “One of the chief causes that first suggested and then made 
man cling with such persistence to the belief in souls was the far 
greater difficulty in grasping death as annihilation. The passing 
of the body cannot mean the end of all. Something must survive, 
for the mind like nature abhors a vacuum, and hence we have to 
postulate something in place of the vanished body. The dead thus 
are not quite dead and from this faint suggestion slowly evolved 
the primitive ghost cults and finally fully panoplied heavens and 
hells, with the conception that the body was a mere husk or shell 
which, when it was sloughed off, liberated a far more glorious and 
enduring soul. Thus belief in the immortality of the soul arose 
partly as a compensation which man’s artistic nature evolved to: 
make up for the realization of the mortality of the body. It was 
a consolation-prize, precious because it atoned for the supremest of 
all calamities. So love, at first purely animal and selfish, slowly 
came to realize that it was not a finality but that it was for the 
sake of offspring. Love that is only physical and personal satis- 
faction means for fallen man the gradual extinction of his stirp, 
while eugenics, which is a new religion of life, regards chiefly the 
immortality of the germ plasm. It compensates for a love that is 
only scortatory, supplying another object than the mate, viz., the 
child, in which not only does passion find a vicariate but which 
gives an object on which those unmated can lavish all their affec- 
tion. Especially parents live on in their well-begotten and well- 
bred children, and when senescence has sapped the roots of mere 
amorousness, love for offspring is distinctly reinforced, as we often 
see in the assiduity and indulgence of grandparents, which so exceed 
that of parents. Thus love provides for itself in the aged and in 
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the unwed a normative surrogate for posterity. We have been 
told that the most prolific races and social classes in the Occident 
are those that believe in the immortality of the individual soul, and 
conversely that the least so are those that doubt it. If this be true, 
we have yet to find the mechanism of this correlation, but the fact, 
if it be such, is of the utmost psychogenetic as well as pragmatic 
importance. 

(5) “Another great product of the fear of death and its agent, 
disease, is medicene and hygiene, to say nothing of all forms of 
life and health insurance, etc. Man’s deepest impulse is to live as 
long, intensively and richly as possible, that is, to attain macro- 
biotism. Everything that checks this maximum is lethal, for both 
life and death are of all degrees, death being only the zero on the 
life scale. Fear is not merely the will to be immortal as Stekel® 
defines it, but the will to live out completely all that is in us. We 
realize every possibility and expand every dimension of our nature. 
We long to be just as well, strong, happy and vital as possible, and 
strive against everything that impedes this wish or will, while we 
imprecate even our parents if through their fault we are born short 
or handicapped with disease. We love life supremely and cannot 
have too much of it, and foods, drugs and regimen, are precious 
just so far as they minister to this end, while we dread all that inter- 
feres with it. This lust for extreme individuation, however, has at 
once its consummation and its reversal in love. It is at once the 
acme of self-affirmation and of self-renunciation, for it is no less 
kenotic or self-emptying, since subordination also begins in love, 
which must serve. Just as what we know as anger consists of only 
partial and almost erratic outcrops of the generic aggressiveness of 
man by which he has conquered nature and his enemies, and has 
explored, investigated, and accomplished all his active achievements 
in the world, so what we see as fears and phobias are only the 
remnants and almost random residua of man’s passivity and 
plasticity, which have from the beginning made him receptive and 
docile, which have culminated in the development of memory and 
science, and which began in adjustments to the ways of nature and 
of the social environment. This change is one of the most preg- 
nant of all the insights of genetic psychology, and shows us how 
knowledge is itself so largely a product of fears (which culminate 
in the fear of death) and their correlate, the love of life. Each of 
them has innumerable degrees and of these art and religion, no less 


5 Nervose Angstzustande, zweite Aufgabe, 1912. 
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than hygiene and science, are the results, for all of them are but 
progressive realizations of the ever more patent possibilities of 
human nature with all its still slumbering and yet to be evolved 
latencies.” 

This is not yet the place to go more fully into those mechanisms 
which Freud has termed hypochondriacal anxiety, social anxiety 
and religious anxiety, sense of shame, etc., nor to show how they 
are pragmatic hypotheses to explain how the sense of individuality, 
ego-consciousness, is moulded—nor how the great work of repress- 
ing the infantile partial libido trends into the unconscious is ac- 
complished. Part of this has been taken up (see p. 196 1. c.). 

The infantile mind has little comprehension of death. Hall® has 
compressed the psychoanalytic results when he writes “The psy- 
chology of death has very much in common with that of love, espe- 
cially from the new genetic and psychoanalytic viewpoint. Each 
has an unenvisagable fact at its core as a point of departure, the 
one a putrefying corpse, the sight of which started Buddha on his 
career, the other the sex act; the one the most horrid, the other the 
most ecstatic of all human experiences. The inutterable -psychalgia 
of the one and the shame and modesty that veil the other have in 
both cases made and used the same mechanisms, such as fetishisms, 
diversion, repression, over-determination, sublimination, etc., and 
by their action from each of these cores have evolved the most 
manifold and elaborated superstructures that have played a tre- 
mendous role in human culture. There is a sense in which all fears 
and phobias are at bottom fears of death or of the abatement or 
arrest of vitality, and also a sense in which all desires and wishes 
are for the gratification of love. The one is the great negation, 
and the other the supreme affirmation of the will to live. Orienta- 
tion toward these two poles of experience is not innate in the sense 
of being finished and operative at first but is quite gradually ac- 
quired. The real meaning of death is not understood until puberty 
but both death and love show fragmentary and generally at first 
automatic outcrops from early infancy on. Freudians have shown 
how love has its artistic expressions in the forms of infantile re- 
flexes, almost from the first, and we will first attempt to point out 
how far analogous prerepresentations occur in children with respect 
to death. Fear of death is only the obverse of the love for life 
and together they constitute the struggle to survive. 

“The development of the fear of death or thanatophobia in 


6 Loc. cit. 
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children is a striking case of recapitulation. The infant, like the 
animal, neither knows nor dreads death. The death-feigning in- 
stinct in animals is only catalepsy, and the horror of blood that 
some herbivora feel is not related to death. From Scott’s 226 cases 
and Hall’s own 299 returns to questionnaires, it appears that the 
first impression of death often comes from a sensation of coldness 
in touching the face or hands of the corpse of a relative, and the 
reaction is a nervous start at the contrast with the warmth which 
cuddling and hugging were wont to bring. The child’s exquisite 
temperature sense feels a chill where it formerly found heat. Then 
comes the immobility of face and body, where it used to find prompt 
movements of response. There is no answering kiss, hug, pat or 
smile. In this respect sleep seems strange but its brother, death, is 
still more strange. Often the half-opened eyes are noticed with 
awe. The pallor, shroud, and especially coffin are often focused 
on fetishistically, the latter being a strange bed. The friends are 
silent and tearful, and the infant who has been permitted such 
scenes often turns away, perhaps almost convulsively, to whomever 
holds it, as if in fright. The crying, however, seems more reflex 
than ideational. Older children of from two to five also are very 
prone to fixate the accessories of death, often remembering the 
corpse but nothing else of a dead member of their family. But 
our data suggest that funerals and burials are even more vividly and 
often remembered. Sometimes these scenes are the very earliest 
recollections of adults. The memory-pictures of these happenings 
may be preserved while their meaning and their mood have com- 
pletely vanished, and but for the testimony of their elders children 
would not recall later who was the center of it all. Henceforth 
the dead is simply an absentee, and curious questions are asked as to 
where the departed has gone, when will he return, why cannot the 
child go to or with him. The infantile mind often makes strange 
mixtures of its own naive constructions and adult answers. The 
distinction between psyche and soma, of which death is often the 
first teacher, is hard for the realistic mind of children to make. 
Told that Papa or Mamma sleep or rest in the ground, they ask why 
there, where it is so cold and dark, why they do not wake, what 
they eat, and who feeds them, impulsions that primitive burial cus- 
toms often elaborately answer by preparing bodies for re-animation, 
leaving food, and utensils, with the corpse, etc. When told of 
Heaven above children have strange crass fancies, perhaps that the 
body is shot up to Heaven, the grave dug open by angels, or the 
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body passed down through the earth and then around up; the body 
generally gets out of the grave and goes up to Heaven by night, 
etc. As the idea of soul begins to be grasped, it is conceived as a 
tenuous replica of the body hovering about, sometimes seen, though 
rarely felt. It may be talked to or fancied as present though un- 
seen. Children’s dreams of the dead are vivid but rarely dreadful. 
In general the chilld thinks little or nothing but good of the dead, 
and the processes of idealization, aided by relatives, may almost 
reach the pitch of canonization. The memory of a dead parent 
barely recalled may become a power shaping the entire subsequent 
life of sentiment, as if all the instincts of ancestor worship could 
focus on an individual parent. Some adults maintain quiet sacred 
hours of ideal communion in thought with their departed loved 
ones, and their yearnings make a favorable soil for the ghost cult 
of spiritism. This component of our very complex attitude to dead 
friends is also the stratum which crops out in the holy communion 
sacrament of the ghost-dances of our American Indians, in which 
the souls of all the great dead of the tribe are supposed to come 
back and commune with their living descendants. Just in propor- 
tion as the dead are loved does death work its charm of sublima- 
tion and idealization, and just as a child of either sex has loved the 
parent of the other sex, will he or she idealize a chosen mate 
snatched away by death. Thus, too, one factor in the belief in 
immortality is love, that must conserve its object though deceased, 
this factor being quite distinct from the transcendental selfishness 
that would conserve one’s own ego. 

“On the other hand, young children often seem rather to rejoice 
at than to fear death. The excitement of all its ceremonies is 
intensely impressive and new. Some children naively express the 
wish, after a funeral is over, that someone else would die. They 
play funeral, striving with each other who should assume the central 
role of the corpse, which they feign well. One four-year old tried 
to kill a younger mate and several abnormal children have actually 
done so, in order to enjoy again the excitement of the death, 
funeral and burial. A sweet young girl was found dancing on the 
grave of her baby sister, chanting, “I am so glad she is dead and I 
am alive,” suggesting, not the ancient days of famine when every 
death left more food for those who survived, so much as jealousy 
at the diversion of parental attention and care to the younger child. 
Neurotic children often play with unusual abandon, as if to com- 
pensate for the depression, when they have just left the room where 
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parents, brothers or sisters have breathed their last. Small boys 
who lose their fathers say, “ Now I will milk, cut wood, bring up 
coal” and sometimes they put on the father’s hat or shoes, and in 
many ways assume his rdle, while little girls whose mothers die 
become more tender to their fathers and the other children, feeling 
themselves in some degree the surrogate of the mother. Just as 
children of tender age far more often fear the death of others they 
love than they do their own, so they vastly more often wish the 
death of others they hate than they feel any suicidal impulses. The 
death-wish, once fully felt and realized in consciousness may, in 
neuropathic children, set up a prolonged and morbid corrective 
process to strangle it, and psychoanalysis has given us many cases 
where over-tenderness to a parent or relative, so insistent as to 
become troublesome, was motivated by the impulse to atone for a 
vivid wish of death, which the child may have made toward the 
object of anger. Only relatively late is the death-wish generally 
directed towards enemies and the ambivalent life-wish reserved for 
friends. Even in the most highly evolved emotional lives this is 
only a question of preponderance, for if our analysis is not mis- 
taken, there never was a death, even of a lover, that did not bring 
some joy to the survivor, swallowed up though this component be 
in grief. Were this not so, comforters and consolations would be 
no resources. We strive to think our dear ones are happier and 
more at peace, console ourselves first with precious memories, and 
then ascribe superior powers of transcendental enjoyment to the 
dead. Conversely, no savage ever killed the bitterest foe of his 
tribe without elements of pity and efforts to atone to the soul of the 
victim or his friends by saying propitiatory words or performing 
placatory rites. Even Hell and devils never kill the soul and there 
are spots and spells of remission of torment so that surcease and 
nepenthe are not unknown even in the inferno. 

“When children are realizing at the most rapid rate what adult- 
hood means, they often have very serious struggles with a more or 
less intermittent but at times overpowering sense of their own 
Minderwertigkeit, insufficiency, or incompleteness, in the sense of 
Janet and Adler. Tolstoi has given us a vivid characterization of 
this impulse in a record of his own boyhood. His tutor flogged 
him, and he reacted as the only way in which he could “get even” 
by not merely the thought of suicide but the vivid imagination, well 
set in scene, of himself dead and his father dragging the terrified 
tutor before the beautiful corpse, and accusing him of having been 
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his murderer, while the friends around bemoaned him as so brilliant 
yet so tragically driven to death.” 

We are getting nearer to a comprehension of what transference 
means as a very strong unconscious libido flow to afford to the indi- 
vidual a sense of security; to drive away any fear that is related 
to death (impotency in the large sense). 

We shall come to see that transference starts very deep in the 
unconscious. It grips from the most primitive libido foundations, 
but I think it worth while as a practical issue to follow it at a more 
superficial stage ; %. e., a stage to which it evolves after the infantile 
period. If the mode of expression of the libido of the individual at 
this stage is grasped we can later push it further back. 

Adler’ has made a special study of this phase of the problem. 
No complete presentation of his views is as yet available in English, 
hence a very brief summary may be considered worth while as bear- 
ing on the general problem of psychoanalysis and on the compre- 
hension of transference. I myself found that certain features of the 
transference and resistance of patients’ dreams were incompre- 
hensible until Adler’s views were better known to me. 

Adler was dissatisfied, as many others have been, with the cur- 
rent conceptions of disease of all kinds. They were beautifully 
descriptive but not at all genetic. He was anxious to get away from 
the benumbed and thwarted conceptions of disease and to be able 
to observe human pathology in the making. 

The reading of any work on pathology, so far as the etiology of 
disease is concerned consists of a short collection of truisms. Such 
terms as chill, predisposition, poisons, infections, disturbance of 
circulation, appear and reappear. Nowhere is there any real com- 
prehension of these causal factors themselves. Nowhere does any 
pathology say, why for instance, in scarlet fever, this patient or 
that has implications of the middle ear or of the kidneys. Why do 
certain things evolve in certain organs and not in others. Adler 
casts himself loose from the ordinary static positions and en- 
deavors, by a study of a number of cases with defective urinary 
apparatus, to show that in the first place there is an effort on the 
part of the individual to evolve to a higher form and each one does 
it by some supreme effort to psychically compensate for the organic 
inferiority. He thus gets at a genetic view of human evolution 
through its phylogenetically inferior organs. So he regards con- 

* Adler, Studie iiber die Minderwertigkeit der Organen, 1907. Nervése 
Charactere, 1913. 
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stitutional organic anomalies at the basis of most diseases. This 
inferiority is registered in the unconscious and evolves to a feeling 
of psychical inferiority. Incidentally I take it that Southard in his 
extensive series of studies on human brains is endeavoring to show 
that such organ-system inferiority may actually be registered in 
brain structure as determined by macroscopical and microscopical 
methods. He thus is approaching the problem from another angle. 
This unconscious psychical inferiority gives rise to unconscious 
compensatory phenomena. These are character traits—so often 
explained on a conscious basis, but which are vast constellations and 
in need of individual analysis. Yet they have been of sufficient 
symbolic value to have caused that immortal line “O wad some 
power, the gift to gie us,” etc., to have found universal credence. 
This work of compensation, as Adler outlines it, is well sum- 
marized by Hall.* “ Every subnormal [minderwertige] organ is more 
plastic and adaptable than normal organs or functions. Under the 
stimulus and protection of the central nervous system when it has 
taken the helm they may become not only the more variable in other 
ways but may even become supernormal. What is more important, 
they may be compensated by other organs or functions with which 
they are correlated. Moreover superstructures are built which 
vicariate for them, supplementing their deficiencies. Thus recalling 
that man is a congeries of many organs in various stages of evolu- 
tion and decline, the nervous system when it comes to power estab- 
lishes a set of interrelations between those that are essential under 
the will to live. Leaving some to decline and powerfully stimulat- 
ing others to unfold and develop, by keeping them sufficiently but 
not too much in exercise, it reinforces both atrophy and hyper- 
trophy. In the effort of the psyche to foster the important organs 
and functions which it selects for its special care, organic defect 
may be compensated by excess of nervous activity. Indeed, most 
compensations are in the psychic though not necessarily in the con- 
scious field. No one is perfect, and hence compensation is neces- 
sary for all. It makes for, if indeed it does not make, conscious- 
ness itself. Those organs and functions which the psyche cannot 
directly or indirectly control decay or become stigmata. Where the 
brain fails to establish a compensatory system we have all the hosts 
of neuroses and psychoses. The existence of sub- or abnormal 
organs or functions always brings Janet’s sense of incompleteness 
or insufficiency, and this arouses a countervailing impulsion to be 


8 Hall, 1. c. 
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complete and efficient which those to whom nature gave lives of 
balanced harmony do not feel. The ideal goal is always to be a 
whole man or woman in mind or body, and this may crop out in 
the childish wishes that are sometimes fulfilled in dreams, in the 
ambition of the boy who aches to be a man, and in general in the 
desire to overcome all defects and to evolve a full-rounded mature, 
powerful and well-balanced personality. To illustrate, each bi- 
lateral organ compensates for defect in the other, one sense for 
another like touch for sight in the blind. Mozart had an imperfectly 
developed ear ; Beethoven had otosclerosis ; Demosthenes stammered 
and, as if mythology had recognized this law, many of the ancient 
gods were defective. Odin had but one eye; Tyr, one hand; 
Vulcan was lame; Vidar dumb. So, too, the ugly Socrates made 
himself a beautiful soul. A man with a weak digestion becomes a 
dietetic expert in battling with fate. Little men walk straight ; tall 
men stoop. Handsome men are superficial. A subnormal eye in- 
tensifies the visual psyche. In the effort to control enuresis due 
to renal insufficiency over compensation may predispose to even 
dreams of water. Sex weakness is supplemented by fancies of 
superpotence. Many diseases have compensating forms with which 
they alternate or for which they vicariate and the very principle of 
immunization is involved. Weak parts and functions draw atten- 
tion and are invigorated thereby. Fear of an object excites interest 
in it and this brings the knowledge that casts out fear. Very much 
of the total energy of all of us and still more of that of neurotics 
and psychotics is spent in developing and using devices of conceal- 
ment [Deckphenomene] of diseases and defects. Thus often the 
higher protective and defensive mechanisms come to do the work 
of the subnormal function even better than it would do it. Con- 
versely compensation has its limits and when it breaks down we 
have anxiety, the most comprehensive of all fears and the alpha and 
omega of psychiatry, the degree of which is inversely as the ability 
to realize the life-wish of self-maximization. It involves a sense of 
inferiority, inadequacy and greater tension. The goal may be the 
humble one of self-support, normality, merely absence of actual 
pain, or deformity, but the prospect of failure to attain it brings a 
distress probably equalled by no other form of suffering and every 
fear is a special form or degree of it. If the good, strong, healthy, 
higher components can neither improve nor atone for the bad, weak, 
low or morbid elements, anxiety, conscious or unconscious, super- 
venes, values lose their worth, we tend to take refuge from reality 
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in fancies, and innate momenta are arrested and we suffer we know 
not what, perhaps fear itself.” 

All this and more is going on in the unconscious. The patient 
with a neurosis is searching for a sense of security—*“ Sicherung” 
as Adler terms it. Here is where the CEdipus formula comes in. 
They find it in the parental images—in the unconscious. Hence 
they seek in the physician the same parental image in order to get 
the sense of security. It is much disguised, it is true, but neverthe- 
less there. It is an unconscious attachment (positive transference), 
or denial (negative transference), with many currents and counter- 
currents. 

Dynamically this transference is at the basis of all psychotherapy 
—and much pharmacotherapy. As Osler put it for the latter 
“Without faith in our pills they would avail the patient little, apart 
from the bare half dozen known specifics.” 

The first fundamental studies of transference were given us by 
Freud® and by Ferenczi.*° 

Freud here discusses how the use of the dream can help the 
analyst to watch the transference, the barometer of the patient’s 
unconscious hopes and discouragements, his desire to get security, 
his disapproval if he thinks he fails. 

The first dream of the patient is extremely important. As 
Freud says if this is neglected one may have to retrace one’s steps 
very definitely in order to catch up the patient’s interest. 

Let me illustrate. The following dream was that of a young woman 
of thirty-two who was suffering from a mild depression, a sense of 
unworthiness and of failure. “J was in a room and on a balcony 
to my left was a man dressed in a Roman toga, talking Chinese, 
and preaching a Hebrew religion.” The ideas which free associa- 
tion brought out of this dream were very diverse but from them I 
learned, for myself at any rate, that the patient did not understand 
what I was talking about, that her unconscious was commenting on 
the choice of my words and of my ideas. She had learned a little 
concerning the nationality of Freud and it was, as I evidently set 
forth too much in explanation, Chinese to her. The analysis of my 
own resistances taught me to come down from the balcony and try 
to understand her better. 

Another first dream is related by a woman of forty. This dream 

®Zur Dynamik der Uebertragung, Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, Vol. 


II, p. 167. 
10 Introjektion und Uebertragung, Jahrbuch I, 1913. 
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took place after the second interview. The patient had stated that 
she never dreamed and she laughingly said “ Well, I did dream, but 
I only recall a fragment of it.” “Apparently I was on a golf course 
and Dr. X. was hit on the side of the head with a golf ball.” Her 
first association saying in answer to my question, Did the dream 
convey any idea to you? was that it meant nothing, but Dr. X. her 
brother-in-law, married to a younger sister, was one of those new 
golfers that always wanted to get ahead so fast and did not wait 
until the players had all driven. 

From this I learned very quickly that among other things she 
gave me a sharp rap on the knuckles for going so fast. The re- 
sistance was analyzed on the spot, and matters went along slower 


but more securely. 
(To be continued) 
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CRITICAL REVIEW 


FRAZER’S GOLDEN BOUGH? 


A Critica, REvIEw AND Comparison. A Stupy or MaAn’s Evo- 
LUTION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO His GRASP OF THE 
REALITY PRINCIPLE AND THE RESULTING FORMATION 
OF AN Unconscious RaciAL HERITAGE 


By Louise Brink, A.B. 


This review of The Golden Bough was undertaken at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe and the writer would acknowledge 
her indebtedness to him for invaluable hints as to the fundamental 
principles that should underlie this comparative study to give it 
value in the psychoanalytic field. The elaboration of the various 
complexes and phantasy groups in their individual and racial mani- 
festations is the result of detailed discussion of these with him 
but the explanations arising from the striking analogies discovered 
receive abundant confirmation in the writer’s own conviction of the 
common origin and determination of individual and racial psychic 
phenomena. 

Psychoanalysis concerns itself with the struggle of the indi- 
vidual in his adaptation to the real world and the conflict which 
here arises between the pleasure and the reality principles. In 
order to comprehend this with an appreciative and constructive 

1 The Golden Bough, A Study in Magic and Religion, by Sir J. G. Frazer, 
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understanding it is necessary to examine the racial attempts at 
adjustment of these two conflicting principles and the racial grasp 
of the reality pressing upon mankind and modifying his thought 
and behavior. Keenly alive to the truth of the recapitulation 
theory, the condensation in the individual of the history of the 
race, psychoanalysts turn with profoundest interest to the record 
of these early attempts of mankind, the earliest grappling with 
primal instincts and sublimation of these in ways that shall be 
preservative to the individual and advantageous to the race. 

Whether in the understanding of mental disease or for the still 
broader knowledge of all human psychology, which must underlie 
the former, a world-wide study of such slow, experimental racial 
evolution becomes of inestimable value. It becomes in the psychical 
world a work on comparative psychic structure and function 
analogous to the broad comparative studies in biological fields, in 
anatomy and physiology, particularly in embryology. 

Contemporaneously with the growth of psychoanalysis just such 
a work has been in preparation. The Golden Bough, A Study in 
Magic and Religion, presents just this world-extensive, fruitful 
source of comparison. It is a profoundly thoughtful, detailed 
investigation of the customs and beliefs of primitive peoples or 
peoples in the early centuries of civilization, customs and beliefs 
that exist to-day in attenuated form in superstition, quaint cere- 
monial and often apparently meaningless pastimes. That these are 
rooted in the primal instincts and exist as the early sublimation of 
tremendous forces is attested by the tenacity with which they still 
obtain in modern civilized countries, underlying indeed the very 
noblest developments of civilization. 

The material comprised in the volumes of The Golden Bough 
is compiled from a most extensive range of authorities who have 
studied the races at first-hand, and from all available records of 
the past, of both of which the author has a very wide command, 
and from his own careful observation of popular customs. The 
abundance of fact is offered in support of the author’s chosen 
theme for the work, but the hypothesis embodied in the theme 
together with the few theories advanced from time to time are 
offered tentatively awaiting further confirmation or overthrow and 
substitution by better established ones as knowledge of the past in- 
creases. For Dr. Frazer is aware that we stand only at the begin- 
ning of such study. 

A characteristic modesty, in fact, throws a personal charm over 
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the whole work but the reader feels that it is not alone a grace of 
the author but in part at least a modesty and humility of mind 
begotten of the abundance and variety of material encountered, 
the intensity of vital meaning revealed in these, superficially con- 
sidered, trivialities and absurdities, and a recognition which the 
author impresses upon his readers of the earnestness with which 
primitive man, however unconsciously, has set to his inescapable 
task of grappling with the powers of nature and the forces within 
himself. Whether the endeavor and the conflict resolve themselves 
into comedy or cruelest tragedy, the smile dies away, even the 
horror gives place to sympathetic understanding as we are brought 
face to face with the reality underlying it all. With the author 
we feel we stand on holy ground; we recognize not alone our own 
individual struggle but become aware of our debt to the race that 
has preceded us and wrought through these things the foundations 
on which we are still building. 

The name selected for the complete work refers to the theme 
which Dr. Frazer has chosen upon which to hang his facts and 
which presents most important elements in psychical development. 
The Golden Bough, probably the mistletoe, the magic wand that 
Virgil bore to the gate of the nether world, grew on the sacred oak 
at the ancient Arician grove in the Italian vale of Nemi and denoted 
that divine life of the tree on which it grows, the sacred fire, life- 
principle, the plucking of which signified and indeed decided the 
death of the divine priest of the grove. This conjectured meaning 
and significance of the Golden Bough Dr. Frazer traces through 
antiquity and among lower races now existent as well as in relics of 
the past surviving in folklore and customs of advanced nations of 
modern times, examining all the evidence that throws light on his 
theory and obtaining in the study an ever wider understanding and 
deeper insight into the early philosophy of mankind and its prag- 
matic worth. 

The first part of the Golden Bough, The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, introduces us to the principles of magic and 
its important place in the thought and action of man. Magic 
reveals itself as the result of a spurious philosophy of life and 
hence has led the race far astray from the path of reality. Yet 
while it has thus made the upward way longer and harder it has 
contributed vastly to the means of sublimation and served as a 
vehicle for the slow accretions and developments of the race. This 
mutual operation of good and ill is like that we see in the defense 
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mechanisms and substitute reactions of the individual psychic 
struggle, serving a double and apparently paradoxical purpose. 

According to primitive philosophy still universally persistent 
in a greater or less degree, by the principles of contact or of simi- 
larity man can control the mysterious forces of nature and exercise 
power over his fellows. This may be called homeopathic or 
sympathetic magic on the one hand or contagious magic on the 
other. Its essence lies in the fact that everything, like man, even 
every part of his body is endowed with a mysterious soul-stuff, life- 
principle, vital substance. Through the exercise of magic certain 
unprincipled or merely more clever men than the rest work upon 
the credulity of their fellow men, even as a rule we believe upon 
their own, and so gradually acquire a social and political supremacy 
among their fellows. By this means gradual stages of development, 
creating first the magician, have evolved the priestly king. 

Slowly man realizes, after all, his powerlessness before nature 
until the greater minds conceive of a force and power beyond and 
a notion of an extraneous deity arises. Magic is therefore the 
precursor of religion but the latter never frees itself entirely from 
the earlier conception. The idea of a remote deity, however, has 
but little influence upon practical life. Man’s gods must dwell in 
his magicians, his chiefs, the human representatives who exercise 
the divine functions and bear also the burdens of divinity. 

Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, the second part of The Golden 
Bough, describes many of these burdens. It brings before us the 
universally prevalent idea which is the forerunner of modern holi- 
ness. These representative men, especially, are hedged in by end- 
less restrictions and limitations, taboos of speech, of food, those 
which forbid contact with air, with the shining of the sun and what 
not; taboos which touch on every hand the commonest affairs of 
life showing the, as yet, undifferentiated fear of a mysterious power 
in men and things as the source of the idea of holiness, a compound 
of sacredness and uncleanness. 

This emphasizes an important principle of magic adhering 
through ages of development to the notion of deity. Natural life, 
whether of men or of animals and the vegetable kingdom upon 
which man subsists, depends by homeopathic magic upon the life 
and vitality of his divinities. This is the more reasonably so since 
these divinities are conceived in the likeness of men and endowed 
with human attributes. Hence in order to perpetuate life on earth, 
to maintain it in all its vigor and productiveness man must devote 
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unmeasured time and energy not primarily to propitiatory worship 
of his deities but to such performances as shall by the magic of 
sympathy and contagion renew divine life and prevent its decay. 
Two volumes devoted to the myths of Attis, Adonis and Osiris set 
this forth in detail through the presentation of the worship of these 
gods in the ancient Orient and through similar religious faiths and 
customs throughout the world. 

The Dying God continues this idea as it is embodied in the 
divine son slain to renew the life of the father god, who otherwise 
must himself be slain for his worshipers. Or a substitute in the 
divine priest or other representative of the god becomes the vicarious 
sacrifice. There belongs here as well as in the later volume The 
Scapegoat, in the text of which it is incorporated, a most striking 
example of this belief and the cruel rites to which it gives rise, 
strong evidence that such practices existed at some time in every 
race, where history now depicts it or we otherwise find it only in 
shadowed form. This example is found in the full accounts left by 
Spanish authorities of the killing of the god in ancient Mexico. The 
atrocities marking the offering of the human sacrifices both there and 
elsewhere are mitigated only by the seriousness of the faith which 
underlies them, an earnestness that meets us again and again in the 
willingness of the victims chosen for this supreme, sacrificial repre- 
sentation of the god. 

The Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild are full of the charm 
of the rural worship of the deities of vegetation, particularly the 
sowing and harvest personified in Demeter and Persephone, whose 
myth and worship are not confined to sunny Greece but meet us 
in varied form in many lands where agriculture has supplanted the 
earlier nomadic and pastoral mode of life. It is the spirit of vegeta- 
tion conceived as a deity. In the young maiden it is committed 
to the earth, to death, in order to revive as the mature mother 
spirit of harvest and plenty. The conception is world-wide and 
moreover points again to the conclusion of an early prevalence of 
human sacrifice as a substitute for the dying god or goddess in 
order to quicken their life and all life dependent upon them. 

The Scapegoat reaches a power of thought that compels our 
earnest attention. In it Dr. Frazer traces the development of a 
second idea joined to that of the dying god, namely that of a scape- 
goat, a bearer of all burdens for suffering mankind. It grows from 
the first primitive notion of shunting sicknesses, misfortunes, 
calamities, all the burdens of stern reality upon another, it may be 
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an inaminate object, an animal or a human scapegoat. It begins 
as an undisguised, often cruel animism and it culminates in faith in 
the divine Son of God who taketh away the sin of the world. 

Balder the Beautiful brings us back to the mistletoe, golden in 
the waning year, which hangs upon the venerable oak, symbol of the 
immortal life of the tree, safely suspended between heaven and 
earth and preserving there the sacred soul of the tree in a place 
of safety. If this golden bough be plucked it causes the death of 
the god, the deity of the tree. It is this the northern myth of 
Balder seems to say. In the south of Europe, at Nemi the pluck- 
ing of this bough is the sign and signal that the life of the priest 
must be forfeited to a more vigorous successor who has succeeded 
in wresting from his guardianship this magic bough. The name of 
Balder with his myth is briefly mentioned to serve as a vehicle for 
the discussion, through many examples of the preservation of those 
specially charged with the sacred life-power from contact with the 
earth and sun, the vital principle being further guarded and pre- 
served by being contained in an external soul, just as the mistletoe 
according to this doctrine contains and preserves the life of the 
tree. 

Such is a very general outline of the work. Before passing to 
an analytical examination of the contents of these volumes we 
cannot refrain from mention of the beauty and charm of the writ- 
ings which set these books high in the world of letters. The fair 
grove of Nemi is pictured with delicate grace and its obscure past 
glows anew in the earnestness of love and passion seeking ex- 
pression in religious rite and faith. More remote places long silent 
live again with the reality of the ancient faiths, the early drama of 
human endeavor, now in the tumult of wild bacchanalia, now in 
grim tragedy bedecked with the trappings and pomp of stirring 
ritual. Or we see in the blazing bonfires of peasant Europe 
shadows of the past and hear in the merry revels the echoes of the 
tragedies that have been. 

We visit many lands. By tumbling cascades of Asia Minor with 
their cool ravines and mysterious depths of sacred caves, in dark 
retired haunts of the Himalayas or on their towering heights, on the 
arid plains of Central Australia, amid the tangled luxuriance of 
the African jungle with its impenetrability and lurking dangers, 
through the dim reaches of European forests where our own fore- 
fathers worshiped the descended sky god in the sacred oak, in 
these and many kindred scenes a master’s hand sets the drama 
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enacted and traces the effect of the natural environment upon the 
beliefs and upward gropings through religion of those who in these 
scenes lived and speculated and learned to know and use reality. At 
the close we are again at the grove of Nemi where the soft chim- 
ing of convent bells reminds us that the old order has only given 
place to another form and grade of sublimation in the upward 
trend of man’s desire and endeavor. 

Certain passages especially compel our attention as they touch 
the deeper springs of life. As we read the characterization of 
Isis we feel with the author the high conception of this goddess 
which enthralled the hearts of Egypt and won the allegiance of 
worshipers in many lands, the embodiment of their aspirations after 
immortality, and which furnished doubtless many features to the 
adoration of Christendom for the Virgin Mary. 

The quiet clear force of Dr. Frazer’s style reveals itself in the 
pages in which he states the original pragmatic value of magic, the 
gradual decay of its original character and value with a hint of the 
better and higher goal toward which more real forces are leading 
us. Again vivid words picture to us the spirit-harassed savage, his 
life a burden amid a veritable swarm of unseen persecutors, a host 
who are beating a retreat before the clear light of modern science 
and knowledge. 

The earnestness of the tragedy with its exaltation of purpose 
meets us in the picture of the human scapegoat, a condemned male- 
factor standing aloft before the waiting public receiving from the 
Church the absolution and remission of his sin not for himself but 
for the whole people. Still more sublime are the words which close 
the account of the sacrifice once offered in grim reality in the 
fastnesses of the Tibetan capital. ‘Thus through the mist of ages 
unillumined by the lamp of history, the tragic figure of the pope 
of Buddhism—God’s vicar on earth for Asia—looms dim and sad 
as the man-god who bore his people’s sorrows, the Good Shepherd 
who laid down his life for the sheep.” 

Turning now to an analytic study of the material before us we 
must bear in mind a few guiding principles. We must guard our- 
selves, as the author himself suggests, against the tendency to attach 
to one explanation a great variety of phenomena. Though the 
deeper we penetrate, the more unifying the psychoanalytic principle 
of interpretation will prove, we must remember still that many 
determinants enter even at the levels of development portrayed in 
these books. The root may be simple but the branchings of the 
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sublimation are many. Besides, immediate expediency often plays 
a part, the unavoidable pressure of reality molding choice or modify- 
ing strict adherence to principles of magic or consistent following 
of any theoretical conceptions even of primitive thought. 

Of still greater importance is it to remember that however far 
we seem to go back in the survey of man’s evolution we are yet 
very far from the beginnings. The position of even the lowest 
races we are permitted to study, as of the highest, is the result 
already of a development that extends through millions of years 
from the lowest physico-chemical levels, an epitome that cannot be 
neglected in the study either of the individual or of the race. At 
the beginning of the analysis of The Golden Bough we find man- 
kind far from the beginning and on an advanced level of attainment 
in the psychic sphere, the product already of many forms of subli- 
mation and adjustment. Conscious thought and expression through 
language and art may seem to us but little developed, but the wide 
diffusion of symbolism, the relative progress toward completeness 
of developed sublimation, show that much has already been ac- 
complished by a racial consciousness working with sure though 
painful effort. They show even more the immeasurable unconscious 
trailing behind the race, the product of ever increasing repressions 
due to the increasing complexity of life and pressure of ever higher 
standards. In the earlier races, however, that which forms our 
unconscious of to-day is still largely in the making and hence the 
inestimable value of an examination into this individual and racial 
heritage in its process of becoming. 

Take first, that fundamental complex, which is found at the base 
of all mental maladjustments, the CEdipus or more broadly the 
family complex. Laws of exogamy are not discussed in The 
Golden Bough as in the author’s work Totemism and Exogamy,® 
but they are manifest as of universal importance and early estab- 
lished among all races, from which it may be inferred that the 
incest problem was one of the first to confront the thought of man 
and demand a working adjustment, while the continuance of this 
factor in myth and custom, a force but imperfectly controlled by 
the laws that arose because of it, proves it a fundamental mani- 

2 See S. E. Jelliffe: Technique of Psychoanalysis, Vol. 2, No. 2, Psycuo- 
ANALYTIC REVIEW. 

8 Totemism and Exogamy, by Sir J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D. A Treatise 


on Certain Early Forms of Superstition and Society. With maps. Four 
volumes. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 
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festation of the reproductive instinct and attests the strength of its 
power over mankind. 

Sometimes we find revolt against it where, among other sexual 
crimes, incest is singled out as punishable by death though no drop 
of blood of the guilty ones may fall to the ground or crops would 
be blighted. Among the Basoga of Central Africa and the Toradjas 
of Central Celebes even incest among domestic animals is a source 
of abhorrence. More often the revolt against it is expressed 
through symbolic transference from the crude, concrete fact, which 
then offers a sublimation of the instinct. In the myth of Nisus of 
Megara his daughter pulls out first the fatal hair from her father’s 
head that she may marry the man of her choice. The daughter of 
Pteralaus frees herself in the same manner, thus symbolically over- 
coming and emasculating the father. A modern Greek folk-tale 
relates how the hero grows weak and timid because his mother has 
pulled out his three vital golden hairs. 

The incest complex in the individual neurosis is very broad, ex- 
tending itself to many related complexes. Even so widely it ex- 
pands itself in racial history, manifesting however, as with the 
individual, a refuge from itself in these varied transformations, 
gradually utilizing various outlets by which the energy bound with 
the instinct is used for the advancement of the race. Ancestor 
worship appears as the most universal and perhaps important of 
them since it stands interwoven with the idea of the magician at the 
beginning of the great religious structure of society. Built as it 
is originally upon fear, dread of the departed dead and propitia- 
tion of his spirit only just so long as he may return to injure the 
living, or if perhaps out of the great unknown he may be induced 
to bring blessing and prosperity, what is all this but an expression 
of the rivalry already partly unconscious of father and son, the 
desire to be first and greatest? Among more advanced tribes an- 
cestor worship shows successful suppression and transformation of 
the rivalry, as among the Zulus where it appears in idealized form. 
Among many however the fear and dread are unhesitatingly ac- 
knowledged. The Herero of the Bantu people of Africa “live in 
constant dread of their ancestors” to whom they attribute all mis- 
fortunes and whom they live to appease. Madness would smite 
him who would dare to eat of the first fruits before offering to the 
ancestors. Or the ancestor is present as a guardian spirit in the 
form of a serpent to watch over and protect the dependent son. 

The strife between father and son manifests itself even more 
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frankly than in the above transferred form. It is not sufficient that 
in the familiar myth Cronos emasculates his father to be in turn 
mutilated by his own son. Unveiled by the glamor of myth the 
rivalry stalks forth boldly in Uganda causing the sacrifice of the 
firstborn in order to ensure the life of the father. The Hindus 
reason that the father really lives again in the son. Sometimes the 
abdication of the father was already demanded at the birth of the 
son, which though it is explained through the theory of the rein- 
carnation of the father is in fact another illustration of the same 
conflict. In Raratonga the strife is decided by an actual wrestling 
match, a simple and perhaps highly effective method of disposing 
of the question. The supreme, egoistic self-seeking, in its aban- 
doned cruelty is conspicuous in the tradition concerning Aun or 
On, king of Sweden, who sacrificed a son every nine years in order 
to prolong his own life, each time nine years more, even when so 
old and feeble that the last years were spent lying in bed. How 
the end of the next period would have found the selfish old king 
we cannot know for the Swedes now forbade the sacrifice of the one 
remaining son and the old king’s life was ended. 

The entire volume, The Dying God, furnishes abundant and 
convincing evidence of this rivalry when it still openly controlled 
social custom and organization and as it began to be rationalized 
and lost sight of on its baser side in the ideal of the devoted son 
dying for the divine father god, who through his beloved son gives 
life to the world. 

With women this family complex has other constituents and 
manifests itself in other ways. The mother-daughter rivalry does 
not occupy so important a place in early society and the building 
up of its religious ideals. At least, it is not so manifest. It may 
be that it is one of the determinants that send the daughter out from 
the father’s house for a longer or a shorter period of rigorous and 
torturing confinement at the first appearance of the signs of puberty, 
when she has attained to that mysterious power, already possessed 
by the mother, that power so fearfully and superstitiously regarded 
by the savage. The other side, the inclination toward the father, 
manifests itself unrepressed in marriages between sister and brother, 
the latter we know representing the father in the psychic conflict, 
or even marriage or incestuous relations between father and 
daughter. The former were common among gods and goddesses 
and in royal families and even among the common people of Egypt. 
The latter can be inferred from the legend of the birth of Adonis, 
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who was said to be the son of Cinyras, ancestor of a line of priestly 
kings, who begot Adonis upon his daughter Myrrha at a festival of 
the corn-goddess, while similar reports prove this to have been not 
an isolated occurrence. It would seem that these accounts refer to 
a former custom based, like that of marriage with a sister, upon 
the ancient system of mother-kin, which is defined as “the tracing 
of relationship and transmitting the family name through women 
instead of through men.” This would lead to union with the sister 
or daughter in order to keep the name and inheritance which they 
alone could pass on. 

The woman’s conflict, however, is much more complex than this. 
In her endeavor to break away from the incestuous fixation com- 
bined with the demand for support or maintenance, which is a 
concomitant of her natural attitude of surrender, she turns in her 
phantasy and in her striving to one source and another for satis- 
faction of both desires, the reproductive and the nutritive. This 
appears abundantly in the individual in dreams and symbolic ac- 
tivity and we shall find in this racial history some of the material 
that has gone into the formation of this active unconscious. There 
was a time in the evolution of society when this prostitution com- 
plex, as we may broadly term the source of conflict, was an un- 
repressed reality. It is found in varying levels of culture. There 
are tribes where it is generally practiced among the girls, who are 
sent out to men of their own tribe or to spend some time in neigh- 
boring tribes in such capacity to be returned in due season more 
fit and desirable for marriage-than before. A little further in the 
progress of society this unrestrained prostitution has been limited 
to temple service, and at the temples maidens are prepared for 
marriage by submitting to strangers visiting the temples, while even 
matrons serve the deity and bring honor to themselves by submitting 
themselves at least once in their lives. There are many cults of the 
worship of a goddess who herself is the bride of many lovers. The 
woman’s sense of her power comes out here sometimes in other 
than her own nutritive demand for we find her rewarding the man 
in some instances rather than the reverse. 

This gives a hint of that further element in the woman’s con- 
flict so difficult of sublimation and yet sternly demanding direction 
into constructive channels. This is her desire for power, that she 
even in her submission shall have brought the man to her feet to 
answer her demands and then perhaps to be flung aside while 
she turns imperiously to other sources. This too survives from the 
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days of mother-kin. We read of the power which the princesses 
of Loango enjoy. The husband is only the woman’s slave. She is 
free to choose and divorce, to consort with other men, while the 
husband is bound to her and her alone who has and exercises upon 
him even the right of death. Such power lies more or less active 
in all the system of mother-kin, which finds a modern illustration 
among the Khasis of Assam and among the Pelew islanders. 
Among the latter the position of the women is assigned to three 
main causes, the centering of the life of the clan in the woman 
through this social system, nutritive dependence upon her as tiller 
of the soil, and her repute as the oracle and actual wife of the 
gods. Out of such systems in ancient times arose the superiority of 
goddesses over gods, which appeared in many lands. We can refer 
only briefly here to Dr. Frazer’s well-balanced discussion of the 
place of women in early society, a position in which she by no means 
supplanted or excelled man, but in which there was more sexual 
freedom and opportunity for her than is permitted to-day. The 
ethical standards and restrictions of civilization indispensable for 
the preservation and advance of the race reversed her position and 
necessitated for her sterner repressions than for man though her 
nature reveals powers and instinctive desires full as extensive and 
deep. Small wonder then that the unconscious formed of such past 
experience strongly suppressed, yields a rich harvest of phantasies, 
dreams and outward symbolic manifestations. 

As in the individual so in the racial psychic activities one com- 
plex is inextricably bound with another. The demand for power 
for male and female alike, however expressed, must associate the 
two great instincts, the nutritive with the reproductive. Though 
we may believe that in adult thought we distinguish the two it is 
not so in childhood nor in regressive infantile phantasies springing 
from the unconscious. The mouth and anus function nutritively 
but they also represent to the infantile psyche, individual or racial, 
important erogenous zones, while with both their nutritive and 
reproductive functions the pleasure principle is strongly bound. 
Throughout primitive thought and its late survivals in supersti- 
tion and custom fecal and anal phantasies simply abound, just as 
psychoanalysis finds them in the content of the regressive mind. 

Sometimes they are expressed in a symbolism easy to pierce 
when one has followed the same thing in the individual utilization 
of symbolic utterance. “Zeus cures himself of his love for Hera 
by sitting on a stone.” The Shilluk king-elect sits on a sacred four- 
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legged stool until sunset in order that he may inherit the divine — 
spirit of Nyakang, the deified ancestor king, whose representation in 
cylindrical shape is brought with the stool to the installation cere- 
monies. The West African negro habitually turns his stool upside 
down lest a spirit should sit upon it in his absence. In parts of 
France those who sat on the Yule log would have subjected them- 
selves to an affliction of boils or scabs. We are reminded in all 
these instances of the patient who could not kneel in prayer at a 
chair where she or some one else had sat* and deem these people all 
unconsciously influenced by the same sense of the life principle as- 
sociated in primitive phantasy with the anus as the area of erotic 
activity. Dr. Frazer’s statement of the probable reason for the 
prohibition in regard to the Yule log, that the invisible Virgin and 
Child seated on the log would resent the indignity done them only 
confirms our interpretation and reveals the unconscious phantasy 
in a further idealized form. 

There is an important meaning in the widespread use of dung 
even when it has become part of merry-making sports. We find 
that newly kindled fire is sprinkled with cow dung. “ Tail-money” 
given to every herdman on St. George’s day among the Esthonian 
peasants is laid on the dung hill (the fact that asafetida is used in 
the ceremony is not without significance). Crosses of cow dung 
ward off witches from the byre. Often the chief personage in a 
procession, it may be the representative of a one time sacrificial 
victim, is buried in the dung heap, where to the dung is imparted a 
quickening power by the fragments of a figure representing death. 
Dung in turn imparts quickening power to a heifer led to it, or in 
other instances it is purificatory, that is it keeps away the ghost of 
the slain as it does the witches. Temples are sprinkled with cow 
dung, the image of Demeter is heaped around with manure, and 
offerings of filth are flung upon the altar of the goddess Bhagati in 
Cochin. 

A further extension of this infantile sexual theory meets us in 
the importance attached to the intestines in the creation of a were- 
wolf. A man tastes the bowels of a human victim mixed with 
those of animals and becomes transformed into a wolf. Among the 
Warramunga of Central Australia the umbilicus forms the entrance 
for the spiritual child who seeks reincarnation through the mother’s 
womb. Even the tail possesses the virtue attached to the feces for 


#See S. E. Jelliffe and Zenia X.: Compulsion Neurosis and Primitive 
Culture, Vol. 1, No. 4, PsycHoanatytic Review. 
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the Kumis of southeastern India use it to sweep away evil spirits 
and in the elaborate ceremony for transferring evil to a scapegoat 
in Llasa a black jaki tail is shaken over the people to receive from 
them their bad luck. It is further significant of the importance 
attached to the anal region that when attaching public calamity to 
the scapegoat people may not look backward or the effect is lost. It 
is moreover behind them that maidens glance to see their future 
husbands at Hallowe’en, or a girl throws a garland backward that 
by sticking to a tree it may presage her marriage within the year. 
The way to procure a mystic divining rod is to walk backward and 
put the hand between the legs. 

The mouth and the partaking of food are also inseparably bound 
with primitive theories of reproduction. Among Ewe-speaking 
people the soul enters by the mouth, especially during eating. Evil 
may enter with the food, particularly if one sex observes the other 
during the taking of food. In a Greek tale an ogre dying because 
his external souls have been killed begs that he may be allowed to 
eat the bird that contains the third in order to receive back one 
soul and so still preserve his life. Sometimes conception takes place 
through taking of food, drinking water or even inhaling savory 
odors. It may come about through the spirit liberated from the 
food or the form of the animal partaken is somehow metamorphosed 
into the child, but we may be sure that we have here, in concretely 
animistic form, the frequently unformulated infantile idea of con- 
ception through the mouth. The nutritive use of food is hardly 
differentiated from the reproductive, that ever prevailing sense of 
the principle of life or immortality. This latter probably dominates 
in the necessity of providing the dead at stated times with food, an 
article of duty and faith which lingers to-day in the feast of All 
Souls. This prompts also the myth of Hercules’s restoration to life 
through the eating of quail. This reproductive essence of food 
can be increased by the action of moonshine so that in India both 
water and food are exposed to such fertile influence in order to heal 
sickness or prolong the life of those who shall use the saturated 
articles, 

The cakes that figure largely in ceremonial customs or super- 
stitious relics of earlier rites show the close connection existing 
between food and feces in the reproductive essence permeating both. 
Soul cakes offered to the dead are baked of dough in the shape of a 
coil of hair, while the black color in which they are made also 
refers them to feces. Cakes in the form of genitals are used for 
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fertilizing the ground and even in the Hebrides there is a bannock 
made in a particular shape which tradition associates with the 
female genitals. In the belief of Celtic peoples, both ancient and 
modern, there is a curious blending of mouth and anal phantasy 
very like that of the child. According to this belief serpents coiling 
and wriggling together generate magic stones from their slaver and 
according to one account perforate the stones by sticking the tail 
through them. Needless to say that these stones are highly prized 
for their marvelous curative and preservative virtue. 

This mouth and food erotic can be traced in its gradual upward 
sublimation and idealization in the sacramental eating of the god. 
In ancient Mexico the cruelty and barbarity of the eating of the 
flesh of the human representative is already being merged into the 
higher spiritual idea which later, satisfied with a symbol of the 
actual flesh and blood, is raised to the highest Christian ideal. A 
faint foreshadowing of the ideal underlies the atrocities of cannibal- 
ism, which appears even in its lowest form as a rite demanded by 
the necessity of receiving the inherent life principle of the victim. 
There is special significance in the fact that in southern India the 
partaking of the body of the goddess is a part of a marriage 
ceremony. 

There is not wanting evidence of the transformation of the 
anal erotic into its symbol of power, namely gold. Gold occupies a 
prominent place in later developed fairly tales. The external soul 
is safely hidden in a golden chest, or in a golden quail in a golden 
box in the belly of a Marden who drinks at a golden well and so on 
in many examples. It is moreover the golden mistletoe that 
possesses the soul of the sacred oak or that the Druids might cut 
only with a golden sickle in order that it should not lose its heal- 
ing and fertilizing efficacy. Further the mistletoe, as Dr. Frazer 
suggests, probably on account of its yellow color, discloses as a 
divining rod treasure hidden in the earth. The fern seed which 
“blooms like gold or fire on Midsummer Eve” will likewise reveal 
the hidden treasure, red gold will drop for a maiden in a cloth she 
has spread under the fern bloom, money with which it has been 
placed will never decrease and it is a means of extorting money 
from the devil. The golden bloom falling from the mistletoe upon 
a white cloth will cause a maiden to see in her dreams her future 
husband. 

We must tarry no longer with these successively sublimated 
forms of the anal and fecal phantasies. More abundant than these, 
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and more frankly associated with reproduction, examples of the 
urinary phantasy throng into consideration. A few typical ones 
must suffice. Universal among primitive men are the magical 
ceremonies for rain-making, all containing the idea of the fertilizing 
shower, in some very plainly expressed. Rain storms are kept in 
the king’s belly, the bull-frog is full of water instead of intestines 
so that he must be preserved from death or heavy torrents will 
ensue. Water and entrails of a sheep are used together as a rain 
charm. Among Brahmins seeds of five or nine sorts sown in 
earthen pots are watered for four days by both bride and groom 
and then submerged in a tank or river. The employment of these 
tiny gardens, “the gardens of Adonis” they were significantly 
named, is widespread and found even down to modern times in 
civilized Europe. 

In the mysteries at Eleusis was enacted the “ wedding of the 
goddess of the corn to the sky-god who fertilized the bare earth with 
genial showers.” Similar to this feature of the Eleusinian mysteries 
is the ceremony somewhat further removed from the earlier con- 
crete representation, when the dam of the Nile was cut annually. 
A cone of earth, the “ bride” was washed down with the tide before 
the dam was cut, a custom which tradition would seem to interpret 
as a harmless relic of a human bride once offered there to the river 
god. Water spirits are commonly conceived as sources of fertility 
and in Syria up to the present time barren women submit them- 
selves to the embrace of a water spirit in the water newly turned 
into the irrigation channels and both parents bathe in the water in 
order to become fertile. This belief is very widespread and is con- 
fined neither to ancient nor modern times alone while mythology 
fully attests the prevalence of this phantasy. A striking example 
meets us in Sophocles’ play The Trachinian Women where Dejanira 
relates her wooing by the river Achelous who appeared “in the like- 
ness now of a bull, now of a serpent, and now of a being with the 
body of a man and the front of an ox, while streams of water 
flowed from his shaggy beard.” 

In the tug of war practised by men and women in the East 
Indies to ensure rain the accompanying license and the undisguised 
gestures of the participants plainly indicate the association of 
sexuality and rain. In Europe it is of particular virtue to bathe 
face and hands, at least, on St. John’s Day in water then specially 
endowed with power or to submit to having water thrown or 
squirted upon one. This is part of the celebration of Easter too, 
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sometimes particularly applied to women and girls. Moreover in 
the water set outside their windows on St. John’s Eve maidens 
break eggs which there take the form of the features of their future 
husbands. 

Water is not only thus positively associated with the life-prin- 
ciple and fertility. With the ambivalence that belongs to all psychic 
manifestations it stands also for the removal of all that is an- 
tagonistic to life and fertility, that is it represents the purificatory 
element. In order to test its power against evil it is only necessary 
to collect a quantity of dew on Midsummer morning and plentifully 
lave one’s cow with it, we are told, in order to drive away the 
witches which have at this time sought to cast a spell over the beast. 
Or an evil spirit clinging to those who have participated in a burial 
is washed away by water while other purificatory acts are performed. 
The sins of the Rajah of Manipur and his wife are washed from 
them upon the scapegoat crouching beneath a scaffold on which they 
bathe. We may be sure that the holy water set out for the dead 
was not for their refreshment alone but averted their power from 
the living just as the holy water of the Church is ever efficacious 
against evil. 

All the secretions and products of the body are imbued with the 
soul or the life-element according to primitive belief. The stones 
which are to bring luck to fishermen in New Caledonia have not only 
to be kept regularly in the burying ground, as if to saturate them with 
the powerful influence of the ancestors, but at the special rites for 
obtaining their blessing the magician must spit upon them certain 
leaves which he has chewed. III luck was diverted from a party of 
Toradjas who heard a bird of ill omen by leaving a hair and some 
spittle by the way to receive the baneful influence or substance. In 
Borneo a sick man rids himself of his disease by casting it through 
his spittle upon the effigy substituted for him. When, according 
to a prevalent custom among savages, an Indian of British Co- 
lumbia separates for a time from his wife, in order to have success 
with his bear traps, his continence must extend itself to avoidance of 
using the same drinking vessel with his wife. 

Breath contains in special measure the life power. The mouth 
and the nose of the dying are held among certain peoples to prevent 
the soul escaping, and thus to prolong life, or among others to 
prevent the soul of the dying or nearly dead from escaping with the 
breath and working ill to others, while mourners themselves, in 
similar manner, prevent their souls from following the departed. 
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Perspiration is too in this sense a vital fluid. Mourning widows or 
widowers among the Shuswap of British Columbia sweat all night 
in a sweat-house built by a creek and after bathing rub their bodies 
with spruce boughs which must be used but once. In Tanna, New 
Hebrides, a man who wished to work evil would procure a cloth on 
which was some sweat from the victim’s body. The cloth contain- 
ing the moisture was then burned with certain leaves and twigs and 
as the sweat was consumed the man fell ill and died. 

Blood is counted a power for good or an object for fear and 
dread, either notion based on the same reason, that which underlies 
the idea of sacredness and taboo. It contains the power of de- 
parted spirts used for good or for evil according to the will and 
disposition of the spirits. Through the drinking of blood comes 
inspiration by the deity. A chaste woman tasted the blood of a 
lamb sacrificed by night once a month and was thus inspired by 
Apollo with the power of prophecy or divination; at Aegira in 
Achaia the fresh blood of a bull carried the inspiration. The 
people of Harran in India entered into communion with demons 
through blood, the food of demons, while otherwise these people 
considered blood unclean. At the shepherd’s festival of Parilla in 
Rome the people received from the Vestal Virgins for fertilizing 
their fields blood that dripped from the tail of a sacrificial horse. 
There is an emanation from human blood which, among the Esqui- 
maus, communicates itself to persons and things in contact and 
which is so objectionable to the souls of sea animals that any bleed- 
ing person, menstruating women included, must keep away from the 
hunter or his luck will be gone. In the interior of Angola, at least 
until recent times, a human victim was sacrificed for the king. At 
the ceremonial killing the king sat on a perforated iron stool from 
which he inflicted the fatal wounds upon his substitute, whose body 
was so held by councillors that the blood spouted upon the king and 
ran through the perforated stool to be collected by the chiefs who 
rubbed breasts and beards with it. 

The bloody rites of Attis attest the reproductive significance of 
blood. In the frenzy of their barbaric and cruel orgies his devotees 
severed their genitals and flung them upon the tree representative of 
Cybele, the goddess associated with Attis. But of as great im- 
portance, it seems, in the celebration, as the sacrifice to the god of 
their virility, was the gashing of themselves and pouring out of 
their blood upon the altar and image. Later myth rationalizes the 
concrete cruelty into the poetry of violets springing from the blood 
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of the god but this is only a fairer cloak for the earlier actually 
enacted idea of fertility and virility assured to the god by the 
sacrifice of the same on the part of his worshipers. The Indians 
of Ecuador once offered human blood at the sowing of their fields 
and as late as 1837 or 1838 the Pawnees tortured to death a young 
girl at the time of planting, a drop of her blood being squeezed upon 
every grain of maize. 

Blood is also a medium for transference of sickness or other 
misfortune. Among the Caffres a goat sometimes is turned into the 
wilderness bearing upon him the sickness, with the sins of a sufferer, 
laid upon the animal together with a few drops of the man’s blood. 
Even a toothache in Persia or Germany or France can be removed 
by driving into a tree a nail or twig covered with blood from the 
aching tooth. 

The fear of menstrual blood is deeply ingrained. This feeling 
contains the idea antecedent to that of uncleanness, namely awe- 
some fear of a mysterious power. It is associated here with 
divinity or their demons for these early peoples believe that the 
menstrual flow is due to defloration of the maiden by a spirit. Upon 
this false notion are based all those burdensome restrictions which 
amount to prolonged torture for girls entering upon puberty. 
Menstruous women of any age are objects to be avoided. If boys 
see such a woman they will early become gray-headed. Food that 
had been in contact with such a woman would make the person who 
partook of it weak and ill, while with one tribe of Africa the woman 
need simply refrain from putting salt into the food, for that would 
cause disease to those who partook. This dangerous sacredness— 
or uncleanness—of the menstruous woman has been the cause of 
warnings and restrictive laws among peoples who have reached a 
higher stage of development, and in Europe—we might add in 
America—even to the present day many are the superstitious beliefs 
in regard to the danger emanating from women during the men- 
strual period. 

In the discussion so far there have been freely introduced 
examples of the frank symbolism employed not only by these 
peoples under consideration but by us all. Only in these earlier 
times it seems to stand nearer the conscious level of thought where 
it serves with a more or less recognized purpose the expression of 
the sexual life in its broadest significance in its gradual adaptation 
to social requirement. This symbolism has now become so sub- 
merged in thought and speech that it is used without appreciation 
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of its real meaning. Yet if we would interpret the language of the 
unconscious we must understand these primitive modes of ex- 
pression which it utilizes. Here again it is important to view the 
unconscious material in the making. Hair symbolism, of which 
we have already had examples, appears in all lands and at all levels 
of development. Men and women devoted their hair to gods and 
goddesses before marriage and women might substitute an offer- 
ing of hair for the sacrifice of their virginity at the temple of 
Astarte. Sometimes the hair contains the wandering soul whose 
absence is causing the illness of its proper possessor and the soul 
in the form of a lock of hair can be seen in a cup where the attend- 
ing magician has conjured it before poking it back through the sick 
man’s skull. Later in the growth of myth we find Orestes deeming 
it necessary to pull his hair after appeasing the angry furies of his 
murdered mother. Proud Queen Clotilde at Paris chose of two 
evils that her grandchildren should die rather than that they should 
live shorn of their locks, for with the Frankish kings the unshorn 
hair was the symbol and probably the very receptacle of their 
sovereignty. 

Salt is a recognized symbol among early peoples of sexuality 
particularly associated with its concrete expression in sexual inter- 
course. When, as so often happens for one reason and another, 
continence is enjoined upon the savage it includes also abstinence 
from salt. Among the Huichol Indians of Mexico there existed 
until recent times the custom of entering into communion with the 
deity through eating of his effigy, after which ceremony the par- 
ticipants had for five months to refrain from intercourse with their 
wives and from the use of salt. Among the Nyanja-speaking tribes 
in British Central Africa there is a curious and significant custom 
observed by a girl after she has passed the period of seclusion inci- 
dent upon her attainment of puberty, when she has been according 
to general custom deprived of salt. Now she is sent to her husband 
or lover, or even to the bachelors’ quarters if she is not married or 
betrothed. Then, but only if the sexual function has been success- 
fully performed, she arises at night, salts the relish cooking in the 
hut and sets of it outside that women and even an absent kinsman 
may use it to rub upon their feet and under the arm-pits or that small 
children may eat of it. 

The bull, the horse, the serpent are everywhere accepted as 
symbols of fertility in beliefs that lead to actual sacrifices of young 
girls to be the brides of the python who can withhold or give fertility 
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to the earth, or to the practice of many women in Behar, India, of 
calling themselves for certain days “wives of the snake.” They 
meet us continually in myth, folklore, and in all forms of religious 
faith and practice. 

The place that fire holds in both conscious and unconscious 
symbolization of sexual power and sexual life can be traced to an 
early unsublimated expression. Dr. Frazer has treated this subject 
very fully by examples from diverse peoples and lands. Not only 
is the fire-drill the universal method of kindling fire because it 
presents itself at first as the most natural method but it has, from 
the beginning, or soon acquires, a sacredness which continues it an 
important ceremony in all lands even into modern Europe at the 
various fire festivals of the year or those festivals which seem to be 
associated perhaps unconsciously only, with the renewal of vegeta- 
tion and of all life. It seems to bind itself closely with the concrete 
sexual function, which is earlier found everywhere plainly ex- 
pressed. The upright stick, usually of a certain kind of wood, is 
plainly called the male, the recumbent board or stick, into which it 
is bored, is named the female and the resulting spark which is 
caught in some tinder is known as the child, or it is said “The 
woman has given birth.” 

The Vestal Virgins guarded this sacred fire in the temple of 
Vesta in Rome but probably among the earlier Latin kings on their 
domestic hearths, where the Vestal Virgins, whether slaves or 
daughters of the kings, remained the chaste brides of the fire-god. 
By many analogous impersonations of serpent-god, river-god and 
the like it would be easy to conceive that some man passed as the 
fire-god, perhaps the king himself, for we have seen that the rela- 
tionship of father and daughter in ancient times would not always 
be a barrier but would rather continue the royal inheritance. At any 
rate there grew up many legends of impregnation of a virgin by fire, 
and the Latin kings claimed it an honor to have been thus fathered 
by the fire-god. These legends have been highly colored and their 
original fact concealed by rationalization, but the symbolic myths 
are easy to read. King Servius Tullus was the son of a slave to 
whom was given the sign of a phallus of flame shooting out from 
the hearth. The birth of Romulus and Remus, according to one 
report, was due to a similar form of flame that hung over the hearth 
for many days until it finally impregnated the slave who was also a 
priestess of Vesta. 

In medieval and modern European customs at the fire festivals 
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and the occasional special kindling of fires the fertilizing power is 
applied to brides, to animals and to vegetation and with it the puri- 
ficatory power, which we have seen is closely bound with the former 
in the philosophy of early man. These very full discussions of the 
importance and mode of kindling it, as well as its magic use with the 
legends that have grown up about it, to which Dr. Frazer has given 
ample space, reveal the very heart of the sexual significance of 
fire. 

Indian maize holds an important place in religious ceremonial 
with special reference to its agricultural importance. This is but 
natural since it forms the staple product in North and South 
America among the early inhabitants and is cultivated in other 
lands. Yet the not infrequent occurrence in neurotic dreams of 
the cob of maize or simply the sweet-tasting kernels very plainly 
employed as an archaic symbol of phallus and semen links this un- 
conscious conception with the more than nutritive significance maize 
has among ancient and present day primitive peoples. The luxur- 
iant grain in its rustling leafy stalks or in the well-filled cob seems 
to have appealed suggestively to the savage mind. In Togoland in 
Africa the stalk with the ripening cob upon it is compared to a 
mother binding her infant on her back who bows and dies when 
the child matured is taken from her. In Orinoco the Indians 
reasoned that maize should most fittingly be planted by the women 
since they had the power of conceiving seed and bearing children. 
Among the Indians of Peru the Pleiades were worshiped to make 
the maize grow, since they saw in the symmetrical group of the 
Pleiades the likeness of a heap of corn. 

Sometimes the corn is represented by a god, at other times by a 
goddess according to the conception of the fruitful mother or on 
the other hand probably with a recognition of the male significance 
of the ear of maize in form and fruitfulness. The ancient 
Peruvians worshipped a bundle of maize-stalks attired richly and 
watched in the granary for three nights, in order to strengthen the 
power of the grain as mother “of producing and giving birth to 
much maize.” This Mother of the Maize was kept for a year 
unless there were signs of her strength failing when a younger fresh 
and vigorous representative took her place. Similarly the Zapotecs 
of Mexico kept a sheaf buried from seed time until harvest in order 
to influence the life of the growing corn. In the offering of the 
human sacrifice already referred to, which held such an important 
place in ancient Mexico, wreaths and crowns of maize decorated the 
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participants in the accompanying ceremonies or the victim was thus 
decorated ; with the victim danced maidens who were under a vow 
to dance with roasted maize; the consorts given the god’s repre- 
sentative during the last twenty days of his life included a Goddess 
of the Young Maize. An elaborate ceremony accompanied the 
sacrifice of a young girl who impersonated the Maize Goddess 
Chicomecohuatl. She was surrounded by maize cobs and artificial 
representations of the same and beside shedding her blood finally 
upon a heap of maize with other fruits of the earth, before her death 
the worshipers in solemn and humble manner presented to her dry 
and clotted blood which they had drawn from their ears during a 
seven days’ fast. Another account tells us that at the festival of 
the Maize Goddess maize cobs, which were to be used in sowing, 
“were carried by three maidens in bundles of seven wrapped in red 
paper.” Thus abundant is the symbolism lodged in the fruitful maize 
utilized by these people to whom its fertility was so necessary for 
their subsistence that every symbolic and magic means must be em- 
ployed to promote its growth and productiveness. 

An instructive example of the gradual concealment under sym- 
bolism of that which at first is frankly and concretely expressed 
meets us in the logical working of a most important theory belong- 
ing to the principles of homeopathic magic. This is found in the 
attempt to quicken life and promote fertility—particularly in regard 
to the fruits of the earth—as it is found everywhere as a part of 
the worship of the tree deities and those of the grain. At first there 
is no need of symbolism. A serious meaning and intention under- 
lies the licence that accompanies the sowing of grain and this is 
preceded by a period of strict continence that there might be a 
fullness of indulgence when the homeopathic influence of fertility 
was demanded for the grain. Sexual intercourse was even en- 
joined as a religious duty at this time. In certain islands near 
Australia the natives regard the sun as the male principle who once 
a year comes down into a sacred fig-tree where he is ordinarily 
represented by his symbol, a lamp of coco-nut leaves. The purpose 
of his descent is to fertilize the earth and it is significant that he 
descends upon a ladder of seven rungs for this function. 

It is this same principle that manifests itself in the divine 
marriages commonly enacted by representatives of gods and god- 
desses for the sake of their influence upon productivity. Again it 
is responsible for the taboos and rigorously demanded periods of 
continence as well as for the severity of punishment dealt out to 
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sexual transgressors, such as those guilty of incest. Unnatural 
sexual activity would work ill, just as the normal performance of 
the function transfers its fruitfulness to the gardens and fields. 

There probably existed once among European races as frank 
utilization of the sexual function for its beneficent influence, for 
there is rumor that such rites may still be found in parts of Holland. 
In other parts of Europe men and women roll together on the field 
or at the first appearance of the young crop in another district, after 
the blessing of the priest has been given the field, young couples 
roll over it to increase the growth of the grain. 

The symbolism represented in numbers meets us at every hand 
seeming to point, as in dream life and symbolic activity, to a distinct 
sexual meaning in the number chosen. It is through three nails 
driven into the tree that the Green George at the Easter festival 
among the gypsies of Transylvania and Roumania makes effective 
the power of this same willow tree for granting an easy delivery 
to women and restoring vital energy to the sick and old. Ata 
Roman marriage the bride was escorted by three boys of living 
parents, two who held her and the third who carried a torch of 
hawthorn or buckthorn before her. The “principal rice” in Java 
picked out to receive special honor for the purpose of strengthening 
the soul of the rice or the rice deity, consists of nine stalks arranged 
in a circle of eight with one stalk in the middle. The whole con- 
ception here of the rice as husband and wife, the rice stalks becom- 
ing pregnant and treated as a woman with child, all point to the true 
significance of numbers which have in the individual neuroses such 
distinctive and often troublesome sexual meaning. We can only 
hint here at this fertile field of the study of numbers which again in 
these volumes give us an extensive picture of active formation of 
the immeasurable unconscious content although this employment of 
numbers, too, has already reached a relatively advanced level of 
concealing symbolism. 

The study of colors affords an interesting comparison with our 
present-day interpretation of this psychic manifestation. For now 
we have so many disguised and transferred explanations for these 
phenomena. At the earlier levels menstruating women and girls 
were conspicuously and frankly marked with red and the maidens 
in ancient Mexico who danced in solemn dance at the sacrifice of 
the god’s representative were bedecked with red feathers, in which 
attire they were said to hold the god in their arms. We may feel 
sure that all the gorgeous colors that were displayd at the various 
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ceremonies of the killing of the god among this religious people 
had their special significance. We have already suggested the as- 
sociation of the golden color with the anal erotic and its transference 
to the money complex. This meets us very frequently in legend 
and fairy tale, an evidence of this association of the nutritive and 
impregnation phantasy of the infantile mind raised in a slowly 
advancing form of sublimation. Dr. Frazer himself has given us 
a fascinating bit of color symbolism which suggests a still greater 
depth of interpretation. In a summary of the three thories or 
hypotheses on which man has built up his world, and their relative 
values, at the end of The Golden Bough, he likens them to three 
threads interwoven in a chequered web, the black thread of magic, 
the red thread of religion and the white thread of science. May we 
not carry his figure along our own pathway and ask if the white 
light of science will not resolve itself into all the vivid hues of which 
our unconscious is woven, as psychoanalysis penetrates its depths 
and reads its symbols? 

Early man treated dreams very simply. What more natural, 
according to his philosophy, than the explanation that they were 
experiences of the soul in its external wanderings from the body or 
visitations from the souls of his departed dead? Then of course 
they must contain pictures of the unknown, omens and warnings 
relating to his daily activities or to the future. In waking life 
primitive man lived so much nearer the concrete expression of his 
desires that he had not the same need, as we have, for the outlet 
furnished by the dream for the repressions which hem us in. Yet 
we have watched the slowly growing restrictions and demands 
pressing upon him even from the earliest times and know that he 
must have utilized the sleeping hours for those visions and satis- 
factions which stern reality more and more denied him in waking 
life. 

Beside the actual material, which we find in this study, which has 
been built into the unconscious to be utilized by the neurotic, we can 
find some mechanisms in primitive thought and activity that help 
us to understand those of the mentally sick. They are infantile 
mechanisms, whether of the individual or of the race, representing 
on one hand the attempt to get away from reality, on the other a 
compromise between this pathway, from which the immature psyche 
shrinks, and the pleasure pathway, which self-preservation in society 
forbids. The primitive savage would fling all his burdens upon 
another, transfer his sicknesses and misfortunes, regardless of 
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results, to the unfortunate victim. His burden of sin, of failure 
of adjustment and usefulness, demands a vicarious sacrifice that 
can let him go free. His faith in ghosts and in witches shows the 
beginnings of the obsessive fancies which are so destructive of 
time and working value for himself, so destructive to society in 
general. Indeed all the misguided, often wild efforts to escape from 
the horde of demons, witches, spirits in visible form or invisible is 
like the attempted flight from a neurosis which utilizes all sorts of 
primitive pathways in its substitute reactions. These infantile 
peoples reveal also an almost morbid vanity and a grandiose exalta- 
tion of self in identifying themselves with their great spirit, in 
entering into communion with their gods, in relegating to themselves 
the powers and privileges of the magicians, in all those methods by 
which men then strove to be first and greatest. Myths and fairy 
tales are all highly colored with this self-seeking and reveal this 
infantile spirit. So absorbed, then, in these infantile attitudes and 
self-centered emotions neither the neurotic nor early man can clearly 
distinguish the real from the unreal, the actual from the phantasy 
world he has created about him. 

Yet man has not remained there. Slowly, with grievous mis- 
takes, it may be, that have made his way a tortuous one, he has 
climbed upward and laid hold of reality. These revelations of his 
struggle and attempts at adjustment, which he has left along the 
way or transformed into more useful, sublimated forms, enlarge 
and quicken our understanding of man’s nature, and reveal some- 
thing of our immeasurable psychic heritage. In this review it has 
been possible merely to select a few typical examples of these things. 
The entire work, The Golden Bough, is worth thoughtful, detailed 
investigation. No one can read it carefully without experiencing 
a broadening of sympathy, a more profound and expanded attitude 
toward life. One realizes the cosmic whole of which he is a part. 
Individual struggle, individual pleasure-pain sink into insignificance 
before this world-embracing picture of racial strife and racial ac- 
complishment, and yet one is stimulated to new activity that the life 
force within him may, through its creative energy, add its share to 
the achievement of the race in its progressive development. 
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We interrupt the interpretation here, which may be still 
further followed”® in individual details, in order to gain a general 
viewpoint for the psychology of myth formation. To this end, 
we need only to proceed to the reduction of the mythical persons 
to the egocentric figure of the myth-maker. It must strike us 
that the two brothers are twins who resemble each other not 
only physically, “like two drops of water,” but also in their char- 
acteristics and attributes (they have the same animals, same 
clothing, etc.), and are also not distinguished by names, so that 
the queen recognizes her husband only by an artificial sign. 
Whenever there is anything suitable for a duplication, it is ap- 
plied to both brothers, of which the one is an exact stereotype of 
the other ; with this reduction of the two brothers to one person*® 


29 Aside from further psychological interpretations, we forego also 
any natural mythological interpretation which might be possible. Thus, 
it is not excluded that the city at different times one year apart, now deco- 
rated in black, now in red, has reference to a definite sun-constellation 
(or moon phenomenon?) just as it remains striking that the production 
of the herb for the revivification of the sun hero took into consideration 
exactly twenty-four hours. If one takes notice of the reversed position 
of the head when he awoke and its reversal, at noon (as the sun changes 
to descent), then the interpretation of individual motives by projection 
upon nature processes becomes probable. Still, these interpretations in 
no way exclude the psychological sense of the narrative, but rather de- 
mand for comprehension the tale in human guise and the myth-forming 
forces of instinct which can scarcely be exhausted in the description of 
processes of nature. 

80In certain legends of this group, appears as a matter of fact only 
one “brother.” Compare for example in “Schwedische Volkssagen,” trans. 
by Oberleitner, p. 58 ff. 
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would go, however, the chief sense of the narrative, the rivalry 
of the brothers for the mutual object of love, if we did not 
remember that originally one brother was an elder one and repre- 
sented the father to the younger, as is plainly stated in the legend 
of Bata. (As remnant of this older version, the German legend 
speaks in one place still of the “younger” brother, although it 
presupposes twins.) But also in the German legend, the dragon, 
who claims the princess, and the old king, who will not give her 
up, represent the father, as indeed the courted woman, according 
to our interpretation, stands for the mother. Both assumptions 
are abundantly confirmed by variants of the brother legend, which 
begin with the statement that a jealous king shuts up his daughter 
from the world, the latter, however, conceives in a miraculous 
manner (incest-fructification) and becomes the mother of twin 
brothers, whom she exposes; one of the brothers then marries, 
as in the quoted legend of Lubia, page 453, note 25, in the king’s 
daughter, his mother and after the death of the old king (the 
father), inherits the kingdom. Thus, in these legends, we are 
dealing with a displacement of the hostile and jealous impulses, 
which were originally directed toward the father, upon the elder, 
favorite brother (and upon the sister instead of upon the mother), 
which substitution may still be followed in the Osiris myth with 
its serially arranged generations.*t This mythical displacement 
reflects a bit of primitive cultural achievement which, with the 
leveling of the previously so dissimilar enemy to a double of the 
twin, has found an ethically satisfactory conclusion in the pious 
brother legend. 

But the development resting on the progressive repression of 
these primitive impulses, does not stop with this form of amelio- 
ration, but creates still further disguised forms of expression, 
which become comprehensible to us on the basis of the psycho- 
logical interpretation of the brother motive. The Grimm brothers 
have already called attention to the internal relations between the 
Siegfried saga and our legend.*? Here may be mentioned only 


31 The Osiris myth shows still further in course of its development 
how, from the original murderer of the brother, he becomes his avenger. 
Originally, Thoth besides Seth is the murderer of Osiris; later, he appears 
in the struggle of Horus against Seth as physician and umpire. Finally, 
he has become directly partisan of Osiris and fights for him against Seth 
(compare Schneider, I. c., p. 445 ff.). 

32 W. Mannhardt (Germ. Mythen, p. 214 ff.) has shown the agree- 
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that Siegfried leaves the virgin, rescued from the dragon like 
the hero of the legend, that he, however, like the latter, attempted 
to assume the place of the rival in the conjugal bed, indeed is 
finally directly compelled by Gunther to subdue for him the too 
powerful maid.** Siegfried also lays a two-edged sword between 
himself and the woman, but the ignominious death which he 
suffers speaks still plainly for the fact that he originally must 
have been in reality the favored rival. Only here, the relation of 
rivals is weakened to blood brotherhood.* Still further goes the 
amelioration of the shocking relation in one group of German 
saga, which are handed down to us only in late writings: the 
Ortnit-Wolfdietrich Epic. Ortnit, with the help of his father the 
dwarf king Alberich, wins the daughter of the heathen king 
Machorel, who is accessible to no suitor, and elopes with her to 
his home (Gardasee). The old heathen king, feigning recon- 
ciliation, sends rich presents, among them, two young dragons 


ment of our group of legends with the Indian saga related in the Mahab- 
harata, “that Indra after the death of the dragon, Ahi (after the murder 
of Vritras), yields himself to banishment, another takes his place and 
wishes to marry the wife of the god, then Indra comes back and kills the 
intruder.” Mannhardt thinks that “the other may be traced back to a 
figure as nearly related and brotherlike to Indra as Agni.” Agni is called 
Indra’s twin brother and a “grandson of the flood” (apam napat). 
Further, Mannhardt calls attention to similar traits in the myths of 
Freyr, Thor and Odin (pp. 221-223). 

83 Her deathlike sleep corresponds to the motive of petrification in 
the legend and points to her maternal réle toward the hero, which is also 
evident from other signs. 

84In this group of legends belong, according to Grimm’s assertions, 
also the saga of the blood brothers, of whom one assumes the place of 
the other with the wife, but lays a sword between them and is finally 
struck with leprosy (according to Grimm, petrification), from which his 
true friend frees him by the blood of his own children. These are then 
brought to life again by the rescued one by a miracle. Likewise belongs 
here the legend of “True John” (No. 6) for whose rescue from petrifi- 
cation (revivification by blood), the king strikes off the heads of his own 
sons, which the true John again returns to them. In one version, this 
is the foster brother of the king. Also, the legend of life water (No. 97) 
and many another would become comprehensible in many points on the 
basis of our interpretation. For the arrangement of all these traditions 
in the group of brother legends, Wundt (Volkerpsychol., Vol. II, Part 3, 
Leipsic, 1909, p. 271 ff.) takes accordingly the term of the twin legends 
in a broader sense, since he includes thereunder “all the legend or myth 
material in which two personalities, who belong to the same generation, 
appear by their actions in a friendly or hostile relation. . . .” 
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(twin motive) which, when they grow up, devastate the land. 
Ortnit allows the monster to exist in spite of the counsel of his 
wife and tells her, if he should fall, to offer her hand to his 
avenger. Without followers, he rides in the forest, sinks into so 
deep a sleep (petrification) that neither the approach of the 
monster nor the baying and snapping of his dog awakes him 
(helping animal). He is killed by the monster. 

In the saga handed down to us, the young hero, Wolfdietrich, 
avenges him, in the childhood story of which, the motive of the 
father, who shuts up his daughter, the slander of the wife by the 
rejected suitor, the exposure and other motives play their parts 
in familiar significance. In the combat with his brothers over the 
inheritance, Wolfdietrich flees to Ortnit for help. When he 
learns of his death, he does not hesitate to avenge him. Like the 
second brother in the legend, he encounters almost the same 
fate but is able, in the decisive moment, to save himself by 
Ortnit’s sword. He conquers the dragon, as well as the rebellious 
vassals, and receives as reward the hand of Ortnit’s widow, by 
whose help he conquers the brothers and gains his kingdom. We 
easily recognize the familiar characteristics of our legend again 
and must conclude that Wolfdietrich avenged the death of his 
brother and married his widow. That is now demonstrable of 
course, if not in the superficial historical strata, still, in the under- 
lying mythical layers of the narrative, and long known to in- 
vestigators. If we follow Jiriczek’s comprehensive representa- 
tion of German Hero Saga (Sammlung Géschen, No. 32),*° we 
learn that in the tradition before us two saga of different origin, 
which have nothing to do with each other, are united: a mythical 
one of Ortnit, and the historical one of Wolfdietrich, in which 
the latter may stand in place of a mythical figure belonging to the 
Ortnit saga. A purer version of the Ortnit saga may be con- 
tained fragmentarily in the Thidrek saga, where King Hertnit 
falls in combat with a dragon, a hero (Thidrek of Bern) con- 
quers the dragon and marries the widow. “From the allusions 
and fragments of saga of Scandinavian tradition, an older form 
of the saga may be determined, in which the brother of the fallen 
assumes the role of avenger. This mythical pair of brothers are 
called in Northern terminology “Haddingjar,’” German “ Har- 


85 One compares also the most recent special work of H. Schneider: 
Die Gedichte und die Sage vom Wolfdietrich, Munich, 1913. 
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tungen,” compare the name “Hartnit” (Hertnit) from which 
Ortnit is distorted. Guided by these names, Miillenhoff has 
derived in clever manner the connection of the Hartungen saga 
with an east Germanic Dioscuri myth” (Jiriczek, p. 146 ff.).*° 
If the original brotherly relation of the two heroes is here fixed 
by comparative myth investigation, then we recognize on the basis 
of our interpretation, behind the pious office of avenger, the real 
relation of rivalry, and know that in the deeper sense of a 
psychological interpretation, the prejudiced brother slays the 
favorite rival in the form of a dragon in order to possess his 
widow, quite like CEdipus in the Greek myth. The replacement 
of the brother by a monster represents therewith a special form 
of duel with the unknown father, which is reported in numerous 
traditions, also of Ortnit and his overpowering father, Alberich.** 
This unrecognized duel itself is the counterpart of unrecognized 
(incestuous) sexual intercourse, which is represented in our 
group of legends by the motive of the exchange of husbands 
(weakened by the symbol of chastity). 

Thus, in ultimate analysis, the legend leads back to the primi- 
tive family conflict with the overpowerful father and represents 
for the prejudiced son or youngest, in disguised dress, a wish cor- 
rection of the unpleasant adaptation to reality. If we have 
noticed that the myth structure, with the progressive amelioration 
of ancient abomination to pious human esteem and love of rela- 
tives, reflects a piece of ethical cultural development, so too it 
should not remain unmentioned that in addition, inconceivably old 
remnants of primitive affect life continue to live in this legend. 
It shows, thus, of course the development of the ethical feeling 
but not in the form as it has really come to be, namely, with 
renunciation of earlier sources of pleasure and final adapation to 
the hard demands of reality, but always with the retention of the 

86 Also the Dioscuri motive itself, the avenging of the stolen and 
disgraced sister by a pair of brothers, which exists with various peoples, 
originally has as content the struggle of two (twin) brothers for the 
mutually loved sister (representing the mother), which may have ended 
with the castration of the opponent, of which, according to the keen sur- 
mise of the natural mythologist, Schwartz, an echo in meaning may still 
be contained in the name of the Greek Dioscuri, Castor (from castrare). 

87 This shows prettily (communicated by R. Kohler, K1. Schr., I, 21 ff.) 
in a Gaelic legend (variant of Grimm’s legend No. 21), where two 
brothers court a knight’s daughter and, unknown to each other, fight 
together. 
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old primitive modes of gratification, which find symbolical ful- 
fillment in the form of disguised wish phantasies under the 
superficial moral layers. 

A typical example for the legend in this regard, that discloses 
at once the primitive human nucleus of the mythical dress, has 
been afforded us by the exhibition of the history of the legends of 
the brothers. In the ultimate analysis, there exists in almost all 
mythical structures, the old unlimited power of the pater familias, 
against which the son in the original strata of the phantasy forma- 
tion rebels. If there inheres in the father, as the primitive rela- 
tions presuppose, unlimited control over the life of the male 
members of the family (including the sons), and over the bodies 
of the female members (including the daughters), then it is con- 
ceivable that the struggle of the son aims to attain this preroga- 
tive of the “father” for himself, and indeed at first, by cor- 
responding acts, which challenge still more strongly the paternal 
development of power. The father may have made frequent use 
of the law to force out of the clan the sons, who have grown 
insubordinate to him, as rivals for power or castrate them as 
sexual rivals, and in this way he may have strengthened the 
corresponding revengeful thoughts of the son to intense longing 
for vengeance. This stage of the cultural development is re- 
flected, according to an idea of Freud’s, in the numerous legends 
in which the adult sons, as in our group, are driven out by the 
father, or elder brother (exposure), to attain fame and wife in 
foreign lands. While in early cultural development, however, 
reality has actually demanded this sacrifice and exertion by the 
son, he seeks, at the same time, to indemnify himself in phantasy 
formation, for he forms the new home after the model of the 
old one, which he has lost, endows the foreign king, in whose 
service he enters, with the traits of his own father (family 
romance), the desired and captured love object with the type of 
the incestuous one longed for in vain. Thus, the hero of the 
Egyptian brother legend, who wishes to seduce the mother, is 
driven out by the favored rival (father, brother) (pursuit with 
drawn knife) or castrated (self-castration) or killed (abode in 
the cedar valley). The picture of the mother, however, follows 
him everywhere; he lives with the god-wife until she is taken 
from him by the king, in whom we recognize a father image. 
The hero follows her to the court, which represents nothing else 
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than the wished-for return to the parental home (rendered un- 
recognizable), where the son can carry out in a cover picture of 
strange persons, the unallowed wish gratifications denied by 
reality. The same scheme of ruthless execution by the most 
prejudiced youngest son is shown by a series of legends, as well 
as by the majority of myths, in an original stratum, which, never- 
theless, in course of the progress of culture and the consequent 
arrangement and subjection of the individual under the govern- 
mental forces, is overlaid by the ambivalent counter impulses of 
regret and piety, in the sense of the paternal relationship.** In 
this stage of myth formation, there come into the foreground the 
ethically highly valuable, psychologically secondary, motives of 
paternal revenge, brotherly love, the defence of the mother or 
sister against troublesome assailants. So long as the heedless 
sexual and primitive egoistic motives can control the conscious 
action and thought of man, he has neither the necessity nor the 
ability for myth formation. The substitute gratification in 
phantasy formation runs parallel to the gradual renunciation of 
the real accomplishment of these impulses; the sometime com- 
pensations render it possible for man, progressively and success- 
fully, to suppress certain impulses to a certain degree. The myth- 
ical narrative as it enters consciousness, is in every case no un- 
distorted expression of primitive impulses, otherwise, they could 
not become conscious; on the other hand, for the same reason, 
they are not related of the human family, which would still be 
too shocking, but are imputed to superhuman beings, it may be, 
mysterious powerful heavenly bodies, or the gods, conceived as 
acting behind these, or heroes elevated to such. Thus, perhaps, 
may be explained the contradiction that the myths consciously 

88 Certainly there are, even though in limited degree, original phan- 
tasy formations proceeding from inhibited wish impulses of the father. 
Especially seem to belong here the numerous myths and legends which 
have for content the sexual persecution of the daughter by the father, the 
. highly complicated wish mechanisms of which often bear witness to how 
hard these primitive renunciations fell on man. The scheme is, in similar 
manner as with the son myth, the compensation of the family: A king 
pursues his daughter with love proposals, she flees, and after many adven- 
tures, comes to a king, who marries her, in whom one recognizes, how- 
ever, a more or less plain duplication of the father. Also in reality, the 
daughter, who has escaped from the sexual violence of the father by 
flight, is seen to occupy toward the man who receives and protects her a 
childlike relation of dependence. 
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represent naive knowledge of nature, and can mediate, while 
purely human elements finish the form of the mythical tale, the 
strongly affective damming up of which affords the real in- 
stinctive force for the myth formation. 

According to this viewpoint, the myth and legend formation 
should be considered rather as a negative of the cultural devel- 
opment, in a certain measure as fixations of the wish impulses 
which have become inapplicable in reality and unattainable grati- 
fications which the present-day child must learn to renounce in 
favor of culture even though with difficulty and displeasure, as 
the primitive man had to in his time. This function of admission 
and symbolically dressed gratification of socially inapplicable in- 
stinctive impulses, the myth shares, however, with religion, with 
which it long formed an inseparable unit. Only the few great 
religious systems of humanity, in the capability for transforma- 
tion and sublimation of these instincts, in the degree of disguising 
the gratification of these and in the ethical heights of mind thereby 
rendered possible, have attained a perfection, which lifts them 
far above the primitive myth and naive legend, with which they 
hold in common the essential instinctive forces and elements. 


CHAPTER III 


THEORY OF RELIGION 


Religion has not always been the inseparable companion of 
humanity; rather, in the history of development, a prereligious 
stage has assumed a large place and with this stage, we must 
deal first in order to gain an insight into the psychical genesis 
of religion. 

The attitude ruling men in this prereligious epoch was the ani- 
mistic, that is, the primitive races peopled the world with beings 
to whom they ascribed life and soul as with themselves ; the recog- 
nition of inanimate objects of the outer world was still lacking to 
them. In order to succeed in this conception, man had first to 
acquire the capability of sharply distinguishing between the proc- 
esses of the external world and the endopsychic perceptions. So 
long as the division into internal and external world, ego and non- 
ego, had not been fully elaborated, the knowledge that the psychic 
reality produced by hallucinatory means is different from objective 
reality perceived by the senses could not become fixed. Only by 
degrees, does reality, not only practically, but also theoretically, 
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compel the recognition of its independent existence, so that the 
necessity is provided of controlling this with real means adapted 
to it, and not merely as result of reflection. With progressive 
adaptation to reality, the previous feeling of omnipotence, based 
on the mingling of objective with psychic reality, had to be in large 
part renounced and this feeling now saved itself in the field of 
endopsychic gratification in the phantasy life. 

Here is to be sought the starting point of all those structures 
which aim at guaranteeing to man in a mentally autonomous field 
withdrawn from reality, the pleasures which he had to sacrifice 
to the progress of culture. The phantasy gratification has at first 
no differentiated forms, gaining sharply outlined shape only grad- 
ually. 

The immediate precursors of religion are totemism and taboo. 
It is characteristic of both that the presupposition of the exist- 
ence of a higher being does not inhere in them, but that the com- 
mands and prohibitions appear as self evident and founded in 
themselves. If we consider the limitations and prohibitions con- 
tained in them in their essential forms, we find that they serve the 
end of withdrawing the opportunity for realizing definite wishes. 
The assertion of these rules make evident, on one side, that one 
may assume the universal existence of these wishes, on the other 
side, that one would avoid every temptation toward power. They 
would assure a very important renunciation, brought about with 
great trouble and outlay of energy, for the good of the whole 
community. If the conception of psychoanalysis is correct, that 
the essential presupposition of culture consists in the repression 
of intense, pleasurably toned tendencies, which act, however, 
against all social development, then the material affected by the 
primitive prohibition must return as the deepest layer of the un- 
conscious. As a matter of fact, one of the most important func- 
tions of totemism consisted in preventing incest and the most 
important case of taboo of the ruler is plainly intended to render 
impossible the application of force against the chief, who origi- 
nally coincided with the head of the family. 

As a result of this prohibition and the constantly recurring 
resistance against it, a psychic tension is produced, which is felt 
by the individual as anxiety. As a means of psychic compensa- 
tion for this tension, there was formed the mechanism of pro- 
jection into the outer world, whereby the conflict is settled, and 
the previously indefinite anxiety can be thrown on imaginary ob- 
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jects. This was just so much the more readily possible as the 
animistic view had prepared the way for the projection mechan- 
ism, so that the animate beings who arose on a basis of this view 
and peopled the outer world became demons, to whom one 
ascribed the will and the power to do harm. With the belief in 
demons, the first stage of religion was attained. Hand in hand 
with it goes the organization of magic and witchcraft as techniques 
which might influence the demons, partly with a view to scare 
them away, partly to submit to them or put them in good humor. 

Thereby, the belief in demons received a new direction, in that 
the spirits were placed in relation to impressive processes of 
nature and the heavenly bodies; then began the building of myth- 
ology, while magic found its continuation in cult and rite. In all, 
however, even to the finest offshoots, the original totem and taboo 
views may be recognized. 

The needs, on the one hand, of bringing the processes of nature 
nearer by incarnating them, and on the other hand, of solving the 
human emotional conflicts by projecting them out into nature, 
unite in the tendency to myth formation. The hitherto indefi- 
nitely conceived demons assume the characteristic traits of the in- 
dividual phenomena of nature and are brought into relations with 
one another; these are copied after the human ones and at the 
same time represent the opposing influence of those processes of 
nature on one another. In this way, the demons one after another 
are raised to gods. Since the wishes, which are denied and later 
repressed, spur the phantasy to ever new results, so new figures 
and stories are continually attached to the same processes of 
nature, so long as the myth forming process is still fluid, and in 
this way are explained the many figures in the Pantheon of all 
ancient religions. 

Thus, the social function of mythology is to direct the injur- 
ious repressed instincts, as far as it can, to the way of phantasy 
gratification and to promote the elimination of these from reality. 
Since, however, a part of the original gratification in reality im- 
periously demands its rights in accordance with the principle of 
the return of the repressed material from the repressing, just those 
institutions are utilized which had been created for the prevention 
of the carrying through of this. Thus, the aspirations for which 
the myth-forming phantasy had opened an outlet, which should 
protect the whole community (tribe, race, people, state) from 
their realization, were redirected by the other parts of religion, 
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namely, by cult and rite. Religion is, like every product of the 
conflict between unconscious and repression, a compromise struc- 
ture. The double phase which lies in it, that it opens the road to 
civilization and yet under certain conditions allows the things most 
hostile to the same, clings to it throughout its whole course of 
development. At times also, the compromise may fail entirely and 
religious fanaticism, which then succeeds to leadership, becomes 
an instrument of destruction for everything which renders possible 
the existence of human society. 

But already in the very earliest stage, we meet this inner 
double phase. Before there were religious myths or ritual, the 
taboo of the rulers was utilized, not only to protect their persons, 
but also to torment them most profoundly by the strict ceremonial. 
The killing of the totem animal, which is commonly strictly for- 
bidden, is not only permitted on certain feast days but directly 
enjoined as a religious duty. From this custom developed the 
sacrifice, as motive for which it was established that the man 
should cede to god what he had to give up, in order later, on 
festal occasions, to be allowed it as servant and representative of 
god.** Thus, the sacrifice goes back to the presupposition of iden- 
tification with the godhead ; quite in this sense speaks S. Reinach 
(Orpheus, p. 63) : “ Si les legendes humanisent les dieux, les rites 
tendent a diviniser les hommes” (If the legends humanize the 
gods, the rites tend to deify the men). Thus at the feasts cele- 
brated in honor of the gods, the strictly forbidden incest could 
recur as holy orgy. 

This recurrence of the prohibited is no simple regression, 
which allows the antisocial to revive again, but for its accomplish- 
ment, the way is over conditions of phantasy ideas; and if leaving 
the domain of the purely mental, they finally culminate in actions, 
then, these actions are carried out entirely with phantastic sym- 
bolic elements. For the facilitation of this compromise between 
phantasy and reality, the cultic performance in reference to time 
and place is taken from the everyday affairs and elevated above 
them. In this way, the encroachment on customary social rela- 
tions is prevented, so that in spite of the carrying out of the 
unallowed, no friction with the cultural demands threatens. 

All these religious practices, as compromise products, have a 
double face: their effect consists in the facilitation of the renuncia- 


89“ What the man is not, but wishes to be, that he imagines himself 
as being in the gods” (Feuerbach). 
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tion of the gratification of socially hostile instincts, their essence 
lies in their allowing, partly, merely in the myth creating phantasy, 
partly, by cultistic and ritualistic practice, the forbidden acts 
represented in this phantasy. 

With the increasing demands of the repression, the limited 
festal manner of celebration is felt as improper and no longer 
permitted in undisguised form. In its place appears a series of 
ritualistic acts in symbolic circumlocution. Similarly, the relig- 
ious ceremonial undergoes in its development from the primitive 
patterns, ever more extensive distortions, which may often attain 
the complete dissolution of the original meaning. Among these 
ceremonies, we emphasize one especially interesting group, which 
we meet everywhere, from the most primitive to the most highly 
developed relations. It is that which comprises the various purifi- 
cation measures for sins, and penitential acts which betray the 
subterranean feeling of guilt permeating all religion. This abso- 
lutely unfailing presence of the feeling of guilt shows us that the 
whole structure of religion is erected on a foundation of repres- 
sion of instinct. 

Another form of the religious act is connected with the previ- 
ously mentioned magic. The magic influence consists in the cir- 
cumstance that a wished-for effect is brought about by actions or 
words (formulz) which have some kind of an associative con- 
nection with it, but are in no way sufficient to cause it according 
to the laws of nature; for example, the injury of an enemy by 
injuring his picture. This exalting beyond the laws of nature is 
the remnant of the feeling of omnipotence, which had its origin in 
overestimation of mental reality and which man had to renounce 
as far as adaptation to reality compelled. Magic has, as a presup- 
position, the belief that the power of the wish alone is sufficient to 
accomplish difficult, often impossible changes in the external 
world. The belief in the omnipotence of thought centers in the 
overvaluation of the power of speech, which is so deep rooted that 
it is considered sufficient to speak aloud the name of a person in 
order to influence him in the desired direction. This idea of the 
magical effect of speech is the foundation of prayer; for, with 
the giving up of the idea of a direct influencing by speech, there 
appears in its place the petition directed toward a personally con- 
ceived supernatural being, which petition betrays itself in double 
manner, as direct continuation of the faith in the omnipotence of 
the wishes. On the one hand, the petitioner expects that the 
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solemn voicing aloud of his wishes avails to cause the god to 
fulfill them, on the other hand, he has at the same time indirectly 
preserved the feeling of omnipotence which he had to renounce 
by resignation to the godhead, with which he unconsciously iden- 
tifies himself. The last step in the religious elaboration of prayer 
depreciates the significance of the word and renders mental the 
relation to god by placing faith in the central point and making the 
result of the prayer dependent on him. 

To primitive humanity, it seemed self evident, that everything 
which was forbidden to itself, should be permitted to the godhead 
or the man in the service of the same. This exceptional freedom 
passed as an essential attribute of god and his chosen servants, 
kings and priests. In this way, these were enveloped in the glory 
of the supernatural, especially when incestuous marriage was 
allowed them or indeed commanded, as, for example, with the 
Persian priests and Egyptian sovereigns. 

With the rise from demons to god, goes a revolution in the 
attitude which rests on the ambivalence of instinctive forces which 
share in all religious formations. While, originally, only the hostil- 
ity against the father and the rivalry for his superior power, as well 
as the wish springing from this hostility to oust him, came to ex- 
pression, higher stages of development show ever more plainly 
the influence of love and reverence, which the son feels toward the 
father. For this reason, the gods are not, like the demons, merely 
hostile creatures, who are angry and punish, but also gracious 
ones who can protect and reward. In particular, since the incest 
barrier between mother and son had become fixed, from excessive 
fear of the transgression of this, not merely did the purely 
libidinous longings, but also the inseparably united impulses of 
affection, become unpermitted, as the numerous taboo prohibitions 
show ; this circumstance limited the association of mother and son, 
often to extreme degree. This affection, not finding realization in 
the love life, now seeks gratification in the religious phantasy life 
and creates the figure of the maternal godhead—lIstar, Isis, Rhea, 
Mary—at the same time lessening the austere traits of the father 
god. To these beloved and revered figures could now no longer 
be ascribed all those attributes and actions which seemed horrible 
to consciousness. In this direction, a secondary elaboration sets 
in, which gathers the individual legends into a religious system 
adapted to the ethical and intellectual level of the epoch. This 
attempt, however, is never crowned with complete success, even 
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though it may be continued with the greatest zeal for centuries, 
since the instinctive components at work have the tendency to be 
always harking back to the gross mythology of antiquity, as is 
still discernible in certain Christian sects of our day. 

Underlying the formation of a system, in process of time, 
there are also cult and ceremonial, which can thereby become so 
estranged from their origin that often scarcely a trace of their 
original significance is to be recognized. A series of commands 
and prohibitions, not suited to systematization, then drop out of 
the religious framework entirely and either disappear or, stripped 
of their religious content, live on as hygienic rules. The elab- 
oration of a religious system carried far in regard to myth and 
cult, no longer takes into consideration sex, age and independent 
attitude of the individuals, but imposes on every believer its whole 
content, although the instinctive share which was especially prom- 
inent can find gratification only in a particular part of the same. 
As a result, the individual, even when he accepts the religious 
system in toto, has an especially close relationship only to certain 
parts which harmonize with his particular individual instinctive 
tendency. Thus, that one in whose own mental life the pleasure 
of inflicting or enduring pain plays an important role, will receive 
the Passion with much greater ardor, and revere it more de- 
voutly, than any other piece of Christian belief. From him who 
has felt intensely the sexual rivalry with the father, will the 
figure of the Virgin Mother win especial adoration as image of 
the fulfillment of his own childish wishes. Thus, it becomes evi- 
dent that behind the apparent uniformity which the great re- 
ligious systems spread over their confessors, a personal variation 
has a place, which finds its expression in the more or less con- 
scious private religion of the individual. 

In the cases just mentioned, the religious phantasies serve for 
representing not only forbidden, but also repressed wish-im- 
pulses, which have become foreign to the individual. These can 
appear in consciousness only in distorted and disguised form; re- 
ligion affords the socially recognized forms, by which the re- 
ligious ceremonial is explained to the believer. Where, how- 
ever, individual agencies crowd so strongly into the foreground 
that they have submitted neither to the normal repression nor to 
the social arrangement rendered possible by the religion, there, 
a more intensive form of defence begins, which represses not 
only the wishes, but also the distorted phantasies, and leaves to 
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an independent existence only the ceremonial belonging thereto. 
That is the case of the obsessional neurosis, in which there ap- 
pears the unmotivated impulse to continued repetition of certain 
ceremonies. The mechanism of the obsessional ceremonial is 
strikingly parallel to that of the religious ceremonial, with the 
exception that the obsessional acts seem absolutely meaningless 
to the patient and those around him, while with the acts of the re- 
ligious ceremonial, the general recognition supplies the lacking 
real aim and sense. 

The most extreme consequence of the system formation re- 
sulting from the secondary elaboration is dogmatism. This ra- 
tionalizing factor inserts itself by its overgrowth between the 
emotional life of the individual and the religious structures 
created for this. The result is that, from time to time, especially 
gifted religious natures feel this two-sidedness, avoid the cooling 
circumlocution of dogma and seek anew a personal way of direct 
discharge. Therewith they reproduce for themselves a bit of 
the old past-and-gone content of religion. If such inspired ones 
have the further ability to act suggestively upon their contem- 
poraries, there arises the type of founder of a religion or re- 
former, in whom a strong mythical quality is never lacking, as 
the figures of Christ, Mohammed and Luther bear witness. 

Even where it does not come to the founding of a new sect, a 
mythical emotional stream will flow unceasingly into the re- 
ligion. The fundamental idea of mysticism is the return to life 
of the ancient idea of identification with the godhead, which is 
already realized in the idea of sacrifice; in its highest and most 
intimate form, as immediate union of the soul with its creator. 
But further, in this late and highly sublimated figure, the claims 
of the original repressed material assert themselves, since this 
identification easily assumes the traits of a sexual union with 
the godhead ; this is detected in many mystics by the analytic in- 
vestigation of their confessions, even in the finest intellectual 
commentaries and has progressed in individuals, especially ecstatic 
women, even to conscious phantasies (Christ as bridegroom). 
In recognition of the female and passive attitude of the mystic, 
Ludwig Feuerbach (in the notes to Wesen des Christentums, 
Kroners Volksausgabe, p. 181) says of him: “ He makes himself 
a god, with whom, in the gratification of his desire for knowledge, 
he immediately gratifies at the same time his sexual instinct, that 
is, the instinct for a personal being.” The mystical ecstasy can 
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increase to those forms of exaltation of which the history of re- 
ligion reports numerous examples. 

Thus, as previously animism in magic, so alfo the forms of 
mysticism tending to regression into the primitive, possess cer- 
tain techniques for the control of the supernatural world created 
from the projection of the unconscious, in spiritism, occultism 
and such like. 

In the foregoing presentation, we have sketched in the barest 
outlines the psychoanalytic position in the course of development 
of religious emotion. There remains for us an important prob- 
lem which has found no place in our discussions. As men- 
tioned, the primitive cults represent a partial breaking through 
of the forbidden wish-gratifications in a bit of reality extended 
beyond everyday life. It agrees well with the fundamental 
psychoanalytic principles that there meets us, as one of the most 
important and most frequent cultistic traditions, the incestuous 
union between the mother goddess and her husband-son, as in 
Istar and Tammuz in the Babylonian, to whom Astarte and 
Adonis correspond, further Isis and Osiris in regard to Horus 
in the Egyptian, Kybele and Attis in the Greek, Maja and Agni, 
Tanit and Mithra in the Indian, and finally, Izanami and Izanagi 
in the Japanese and many others. Also in the apocalypse of 
John, the queen of heaven is called the mother of the victor (12, 
1), while in other places, she is celebrated as his bride (21, 9 ff.). 
Robertson (Evang. Myth., p. 36) directly expresses the surmise 
that the relation of Christ to Mary probably points to an old 
myth “where a Palestine god, perhaps by the name of Joshua, 
appears in the alternating relations of lover and son toward a 
mythical Mary.” The practice of incest, in part undisguised, in 
part symbolically permitted under certain presuppositions, seems 
to have invested these cults with manifold mysterious halos, as 
we have it transmitted, for example, of the Attis cult by a 
notice in Clemens Alexandrinus (Protr., 2): “ The son becomes 
the lover, which seems to have been the content of the mys- 
teries of Attis and Kybele” (Roscher’s Lexikon d. griech. u. rém., 
Myth.). 

This temporary survival of incest in festive and mystically 
symbolical manner underwent, with the depreciation and elab- 
oration of the phantasy formations in course of development, 
various fates, of which we will here briefly follow one which has 
attained especial importance for the formation of religion. 
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The tendency to repression against incest comes into force in 
the myths and cults cited, to the extent that the youthful son or- 
dinarily brought into sexual relation with the mother goddess, 
with the appearance of masculine maturity, immediately after 
this apogee of fructification, in the bloom of his years, succumbs 
to an early death. This sad fate is plainly shown in the tradi- 
tions, as punishment for the tabooed incest, where the husband- 
son suffers the fate of castration, it may be from sexual rivals, 
it may be at his own hand, as in the story of Uranus, who, with 
his mother Gaa, begot the children of the world, Attis, Adonis, 
Osiris and others. 

This tragic cutting off of the strong young god was joined to 
the corresponding impressive and important processes of nature, 
as setting of the sun and disappearance of vegetation, and thereby 
furnishes a motive for the psychic need for regular repetition 
of these cultistic acts, serving the gratification of instinct by 
appeal to the laws of nature. With this comparison of the indi- 
vidual fate with the cosmic processes, there came into account 
another wish impulse which dwells deep within all people, and 
is very important for the formation of religion and myths: 
namely, the tendency to deny the hard necessity of death and to 
avoid the recognition of it. Since this need fastens itself to the 
reverse of the processes of nature which are sad for men, thus, 
to the rising of the sun, to the recurrence of the fruitful seasons 
etc., there was afforded the god, sacrificed in the service of fruc- 
tification, the possibility of his resurrection, which, as a matter 
of fact, forms an essential element in all the traditions men- 
tioned. Here, a further phantasy comes in, at the bottom of 
which lies the symbolism of the earth as mother of living beings, 
and which, therefore, affords the individual incest phantasy a 
broader foundation and a new meaning. From the excised 
creative member of the husband-son, which the mother-wife 
carefully preserves (Isis, Kybele, Astarte, etc.), springs the new 
vegetation and thus arises to new life*® also from the mother- 
earth, in which the sacrificed god or his essential attribute, the 
phallus, is buried, the resurrected god. This resurrection is 
joined to the incestuous wish by means of the old and typical 
phantasy of dying, as a return to the mother’s womb, death as a 

40 Feasts, at which various peoples worshiped the phallus, were in later 


time drawn over to the rebirth in the future (according to Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, 1879). 
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continuation of the condition before birth. Hence the sacrificed 
god-saviors reside, before their resurrection, in a hole, often sur- 
rounded by water, which symbolizes the mother’s womb and is 
already applied in this sense in the birth story of these god-men. 
In this way, the religious phantasy, by ever-increasing elabora- 
tion of the symbolism belonging to the mother libido, creates the 
typical figure of the sacrificed and resurrected god-savior, under 
whom lies the phantasy of the incestuous rebirth from the own 
mother (Jung). 

By the gradual recession of this incestuous significance of 
the mother godhead and the stronger emphasis of the wish for 
immortality, which ever increasingly rules the individual with 
the advancing knowledge of the necessity of death, there comes 
about the elaboration of the ideas of the future*t which have 
already appeared early, to splendid phantasies which have as 
content the abode of the dead in an under- or overworld more 
or less closely related to the real world and promise man, after 
the lapse of a certain time, a new life on earth or a continued 
life in the future. Therewith is openly and expressly preserved 
the consolation which was originally possible to the individual 
only by way of unconscious identification with the god hero. 

The belief in immortality and resurrection, in which most 
philosophically expressed religious systems center, shows, if 
one traces it back to the incestuous rebirth, the most complete 
denial of the father conceivable, whose place the son replaces. 
This denial is—which is shown in the feeling of guilt discernible 
in every religion—a result of the infantile rivalry and hostility 
which persist in the unconscious and from there flow out into the 
religious life. The later dualism of many religions, in which, 
besides the creator, the destroyer appears, who were originally 
united in one figure, is a result of the splitting of emotion which 
satisfies the contradictions in the unconscious attitude toward the 
father, when they cease to be compatible, by separate represen- 
tations (separation into two or more figures, Ormuzd-Arhiman, 
God-Devil). The most extreme expression of the overcoming 
of the father is atheism, in which the individual relies entirely 
on himself and recognizes no creator or master. 

41 Compare Edw. Spiess, Entwicklungsgeschichte der Vorstellungen 
vom Zustande nach Tode auf Grund vergl. Religionsforschung darstellt, 
Jena, 1877. (History of the development of the ideas of the condition 
after death presented on the basis of comparative investigation of 
religion.) 
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Furthermore, the ambivalent flow of emotions, which clings 
to the figure of the father and feels reverence as well as grati- 
tude toward him, as the first religious duty, never dries up. For 
the individual, the attitude which he has assumed toward the 
father in childhood remains a model of the attitude which he 
later assumes toward the creator of the world and the Father in 
Heaven. Even if he is compelled, as at the completion of the 
process of development, to be emancipated from the father or 
rebels against his authority, he can unconsciously retain the 
feelings of love and dependence on the father combined in his 
infantile attitude and bring them to expression in religion. 

Therewith, the circle is closed, since religion which has pro- 
ceeded from the relation of the child to its parents centers in a 
splendid compromise product of the ambivalent emotional im- 
pulses contained therein. 


CHAPTER IV 


ETHNOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


The facts important for the ethnological consideration can be 
brought to a folk-group both by physical and by psychical inter- 
action of definite factors, as origin, religion, economic relations, 
climate and the like; the majority of these determinants disclose 
their influence simultaneously in both ways. Hence, a sharp 
separation is made difficult ; nevertheless, the method of investi- 
gation may not be a matter of no consequence, since the physical 
results of every influence must be explained by biology, the 
psychical by psychology. To put it differently, every interest- 
ing ethnological phenomenon needs investigation in both direc- 
tions, for a one-sided conception can afford no complete solution 
of the problem. 

It is obvious that psychoanalysis comes into consideration 
only in the psychological part, but for this, it gains a preémi- 
nent significance. We know that very much in the views and 
customs of a whole people, it may be in the field of customs and 
manners, it may be in that of religion and morality, cannot be 
traced back to processes in the conscious mental life of its mem- 
bers. If we would keep away from the mystical conception of a 
“ folk-soul” hovering over them, which is not derived from the 
summation of individual minds, we are forced to the assump- 
tion that we are dealing with unconscious impulses. These must 
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repeat themselves in typical form in almost all individuals of a 
civilized society, because otherwise the readiness of the members 
of the whole community to submit themselves to the influences 
proceeding from them would be inexplicable. The greatest serv- 
ice of psychoanalysis consists in having helped us become ac- 
quainted with this typical unconscious mental content. When 
confronted by ethnological material we will ask ourselves just as 
in an individual psychological investigation, what bit of the un- 
conscious may be incorporated therein and by what mechanism, 
it may have come to expression, during which we will never 
forget that after the conclusion of this investigation, still further 
information from other sides will be necessary. 

The promotion of ethnology by psychoanalysis belongs in 
greatest part to the future; thus far, the facts that a series of 
community products stand in close relation to the unconscious 
mental life, have been utilized more in the reverse direction, that 
is to say, psychoanalysis has gained a valuable corroboration by 
finding its principles applicable in an entirely different field of 
knowledge and confirmed by the result of such application. In 
the manners and customs of various peoples there is repeated 
with absolute faithfulness the symbolism which had been de- 
termined in the interpretation of dreams. Thus, for example, 
the manifold ceremonies which accompany sowing and harvest, 
as well as the marriage festivities, are almost without exception 
only an accumulation of that symbolism by which in the dream, 
the acts or organs of fruitfulness and creation are represented. 
In this regard, the younger sister science of ethnology, the study 
of folk-lore, shows itself especially valuable, all the more so as it 
devotes itself intensively to the sexuality which ethnology has 
previously often passed by without noticing. The folk-lore ma- 
terial shows us not only the superstititions and the strange regu- 
lations which were so frequently joined to erotic activity but 
further than that, the influence which the more or less inhibited 
sexual life of a people can exercise on its other morality and 
thereby increases the psychoanalytic knowledge of the activity 
of the sexual repression on the mental life of the individual. 

If the symbolism of the folk manners and that of the customs 
handed down from the ancestors agrees in many cases with that 
in which the unconscious clothes itself in dreams and related forms 
of expression, then we must see in that fact much more than a 
mere example of chance. What has been said in the first chapter 
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concerning the essential characteristics and origin of symbolism 
suffices to point out to us the way to a knowledge of the regu- 
larity of this phenomenon. Symbolism is the remnant of a one 
time identity between the symbol and that represented, which 
existed in the primitive mental life; this comes to view again, 
therefore, where simpler mental processes come into play which 
are subjected to the first principle of psychic phenomena, the 
gaining of pleasure, and pay little or no attention to the compul- 
sion of adaptation to reality. Thus, the symbols of the folk 
customs should, like those of the dream language, be consid- 
ered as residuals of a departed age. In the dream, the analysis 
has verified this assumption, for its root is shown to be the re- 
gression toward the infantile, which is accomplished by the re- 
viving of childhood memories and also by the application of in- 
fantile forms of thinking to recent impressions (daily remnants). 
The past age, to which the ethnological material refers, cannot 
belong to the individual but only to the people as a whole, and 
ultimately, since the boundaries between peoples disappear in the 
remotest past, to humanity. This comparison between individual 
and folk past is indeed most strikingly plain in the symbolism 
but by no means limited to this. A searching investigation re- 
vealed sufficient grounds to justify the supposition that the col- 
lective primitive forms of mental life, as they exist in the child, 
and remain preserved in the unconscious of adults, are identical 
within certain limits with the processes of the mental life of the 
savage, so far as these may hold as reflections of primitive 
humanity ; likewise, that the further course of development, which 
the child passes through in order to attain the level of civilized 
people, can be considered as an extremely condensed repetition 
of the way which the whole of humanity has passed through to 
the civilization of the present. 


(To be continued) 
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1. Analysis of the Phobia of a Five-Year-Old Boy.—Freud through 
his psychoanalytic studies of adults, by which, layer like, he came upon 
the psychic mechanisms of early life, drew certain conclusions concern- 
ing the childish sexual life which he formulated in his “ Drei Abhand- 
lungen zur Sexual Theorie.”* 

He believes that the components of the childish sexual instinct are 


*It is the desire of the Editors that the PsycHoanatytic Review should 
contain useful notices of all worth-while psychoanalytic literature. To that 
end we will not hesitate to review or abstract work already old in years for 
really no psychoanalytic literature is yet really old. The Jahrbuch was the 
first periodical devoted to psychoanalysis and although the first volume ap- 
peared in 1909 it contained many valuable articles which are here abstracted. 
—Ep. 

1 Leipzig und Wien. Franz Deuticke, 1905, translated by Dr. A. A. Brill, 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 7. 
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the motive power which produce all neurotic symptoms in later life. 
He naturally desires confirmation of this view by direct observation on 
the developing child. Here he hoped to watch all those sexual stirrings 
and desire formations which in the adult must by analysis be literally 
dug out with such great expenditure of time and energy. He further- 
more desired this opportunity because he believed these impulses to be 
the common heritage of all children, and to be present in later adolescent 
and adult life and to be exhibited in the neurotic in an intensified or 
distorted way. 

The father of the patient, a physician and pupil of Freud’s, the mother 
a cured patient and adherent, keep careful notes of the events in the 
boy’s psychic and physical development. It is upon such observed facts 
that Freud’s theories must stand or fall. The boy Hans shows at the 
age of three an active interest in his genitals; he calls his penis his 
“ wiwimacher.” He asks his mother if she has one; observes that “ from 
the wiwimacher (of the cow) comes milk,” is joyfully excited on seeing 
the penis of a lion; on seeing water run from a locomotive he says “ see 
the locomotive make wiwi, where is her wiwimacher”? He follows 
this remark with the philosophic, “a dog and a cat have a wiwimacher; 
a table and a lounge have none.” At three and a half years he begins 
to masturbate, which becomes a nightly event; his mother catching him 
in the act threatens him “if you do that I will send for Dr. A. who will 
cut your ‘ wiwimacher ’ off and then! how will you make wiwi?” Hans: 
“With my Popo.” The boy’s sexual curiosity soon extends to the 
genitals of his parents and of animals, especially of horses. This later 
was probably determined by the fact that very early in life Hans had 
ridden on his father’s back when they played horse. 

The birth of a sister makes a deep impression upon the soul life of 
the child. Under the guidance of Freud the parents spoke to the boy 
regarding this event as naturally as possible and when at the age of four 
the child was afflicted with a severe phobia, under the same guidance 
they began to treat his phobia by psychoanalysis. Hans’s phobia con- 
sisted of fears of horses and moving vans. It was so intense that it was 
impossible to get the child to go out of the house. The psychoanalysis 
of the child showed on the one hand the repressed erotic desires of the 
child manifested toward the mother who had, as mothers often do, taken 
the boy to bed with her, on the other hand the reverse of these desires; 
the repressed hate toward the otherwise loved father who had success- 
fully opposed the boy’s desire to sleep with his mother. 

Hans’s phobia disappears in the course of a few months, a result, 
Freud thinks, of the frank open discussions of the most intimate thoughts 
of the child through psychoanalysis. Freud then devotes some space to 
answering possible criticisms which could destroy the force of the con- 
clusions drawn from this source. 

The first objection to be made would naturally be that Hans was not 
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a normal child but a highly neurotic one. Freud refutes this on the 
following grounds: (1) Hans showed neither physical nor psychic stig- 
mata of degeneration. He was bodily and mentally a normal cheerful 
sturdy youngster. (2) Freud believes that phobias are the most fre- 
quent form of psychic disturbance in childhood. They are usually 
“ howled down”; in the course of months or years they apparently cease 
only to break out later in life as a neurosis. In many analyses the 
neurosis is seen to be the sequence of a childhood phobia. (3) The boy’s 
sexual precocity is admitted; Freud points out that the same can be 
observed in the childhood of men who later became great. He says: 
“ Sexual precocity is a rarely failing corollary of intellectual precocity.” 
He shows that the results obtained did not rest on suggestion but by 
bringing into consciousness the repressed conflicts of the boy’s psycho- 
physical life. Freud lays great stress on the value of the facts observed 
as regards their use for the education and understanding of children. 
The article like all of Freud’s work is so full of stimulating and original 
thought that even though one may not agree with all his conclusions it 
would well repay study for all who have a desire to understand the soul 
of children. 

2. The Position of Consanguineous Marriages in the Psychology of 
the Neuroses.—Both popular tradition and medical literature bear evi- 
dence to the belief that psychic disorders and consanguineous marriages 
occur simultaneously in families. It does not follow, however, that they 
stand in the relation of cause and effect to one another. Abraham is 
rather of the opinion that consanguineous marriages in certain families 
have a specific cause, that in neuropathic families there is a peculiar 
tendency which predisposes its members to intermarry. 

Consanguineous marriages may have other than psycho-pathological 
causes. Such a marriage may occur based on purely practical grounds 
or may be due to limited opportunities for mating by reasons of small 
social circles. This tendency to incest varies as to social position and 
race but for those in which relatives marry through love, Abraham as- 
sumes an inability on the part of the individuals to transfer their love to 
strangers. In these cases their love for their own families is greater 
than normal. 

The above situation is one of the characteristics of the sexuality of 
neurotics where deviations from the normal occur even in childhood. 
Their love requirements are only an exaggeration of the normal. The 
normal child first transfers his love to the parent of the opposite sex. 
Neurotic children show in their relation to the loved person, strong 
jealousy, desire to have them alone, considering the rest of the family 
as rivals, etc. Sad to say these children are often strengthened in their 
neurotic characteristics by the excessive fondling of their parents. 

Under normal conditions the infantile sexual transference to the 
parent of the opposite sex undergoes sublimation; that is, it is changed 
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into feelings of honor, piety, etc. As Freud has shown it is in this way 
that the love to parents and brothers and sisters is robbed of its conscious 
sexual content. 

Adolescence with its psychic upheavals brings about a greater or less 
deliverance of the child from parental authority. The libido becomes 
freed in order to be transferred to a stranger of the opposite sex. The 
repressed infantile strivings, however, often show their influence in men 
by the fact that they are only attracted by such women as show the 
characteristics of their mother or sister. 

Now in neuropathic individuals the course of this important develop- 
ment is disturbed, due to the lessened sexual initiative or aggression. 
While at the same time exaggerated in its demands it remains fixed to 
the infantile objects. In extreme cases, where dementia precox is pres- 
ent in parent and child, actual incest may occur. Abraham has observed 
quite a number of such cases. 

In neuropathic individuals where the infantile fixation is present in 
the unconscious, there result conflicts in the attempt of the libido to 
become transferred to strange individuals. For the male there are two 
courses open: he either remains single or he marries a relative. Both 
occurrences are surprisingly frequent in the same families. The love 
object is chosen from among the near relatives because of its close re- 
semblance to the mother or sister. Abraham naturally does not infer 
this is the cause of all bachelors remaining single. 

At the end of the paper Abraham cites a number of historic cases, 
chief among them being Byron, whose inability to loosen the bonds that 
held him to his sister resulted in his unhappy marriage. 

Konrad Ferdinand Meyer had the same psycho-pathological condi- 
tion; he did not marry until late in life and then a girl whom his sister 
had chosen for him. Finally Morike is mentioned, whose love for his 
sister was intensely strong. He married at forty-seven. Abraham 
therefore concludes that the peculiar psycho-sexual constitution which, 
according to Freud, is the foundation of the neuroses is the principal 
cause of consanguineous marriages. The latter becomes secondarily a 
contributing cause, exaggerating the psycho-sexually neuropathic con- 
stitution. The position of consanguineous marriages in the psychology 
of the neuroses is made clear when they are viewed with other mani- 
festations of sexual infantilism. Taken in their entirety they show their 
extraordinary importance in the soul life of the adult. 

3. Sexuality and Epilepsy—Maeder takes advantage of his associa- 
tion with the Swiss Institute for Epileptics at Zurich, to study the sex- 
uality of its 220 patients. First he relates its manifold manifestations. 
He then shows its importance and significance for an understanding of 
the disease. 

Maeder follows Freud’s classifications of the sexual phenomena into 
auto-erotic and allerotic. When the libido is directed toward an object 
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it is allerotic, when the individual is itself the libido object the process 
is auto-erotic. Under auto-erotic acts he cites and discusses cases of 
masturbation, the rubbing of hands in epileptic dements, thumb sucking, 
periodic taciturnity, day and night dreams, twilight phantasies and the 
religious manifestations of psychic masturbation. 

The allerotic manifestations taken up are exhibitionism, normal 
hetero-sexuality, inversion and the strong instinct for touching and con- 
tact shown by the epileptic. He follows this with a chapter on kopro- 
philia and one on sadistic and masochistic tendencies. The sexuality of 
epileptics is characterized, (1) by its coarseness and profusion, (2) its 
early appearance and the great variety of its manifestations, so that he 
is tempted to describe it as panerotism. He calls attention for the pur- 
pose of further study and verification to the following prominent com- 
ponents of the epileptic character: the contact instinct, their obsequious- 
ness, servility and peculiar religious reactions; their vanity and love of 
admiration. 

Epileptics are sexually polyvalent, the same individual being at dif- 
ferent times auto- and allerotic in his attempt to satisfy his sexual in- 
stinct. Is the polyvalency due to insufficient means of satisfaction or is 
it due to a non-development of their psycho-sexual constitution beyond 
the infantile stage? Maeder inclines to the latter view. He barely 
touches the question as to the cause of this arrest in development. 

In conclusion he says “the sexuality of the epileptic is characterized 
by the prominence of its auto- and allerotism. It has retained much of 
its infantile form but has developed in a way that is best characterized 
by sexual polyvalency.” The libido reaches an abnormal degree of in- 
tensity through causes as yet unknown. 

4. The Influence of the Father in the Fate of the Individual._—This 
brilliant article contains much that is original and stimulating. Its main 
theme stated in the author’s own words is as follows: “One asks one- 
self, of what consists the magic power of the parents by which they can 
often enslave their children for life? The psychoanalyst knows that it 
is nothing more than the sexuality of parent and child. . . . The destiny 
of our lives is in the main identical with that of our sexuality. . . . Due 
to the power of sexuality it is not at all infrequent that the father so 
overpowers his daughter that all her life, even though she marries, her 
husband is never her soul mate. The infantile father ideal residing in 
her unconscious forever prevents the husband from taking his rightful 
place.” Jung illustrates the above with very apt cases. He shows the 
various ways in which the father stamps his personality on that of his 
children and the result on their life history. 

According to Jung “it is most often the father who is the influential 
and dangerous object for the child, and where it is the mother, I could 
find back of her the grandfather to whom she was bound.” However, 
he leaves this an open question, his experience not being great enough 
to warrant a decision. 
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5. Attempt at an Analysis of a Case of Hysteria.—This is one of the 
first analyses published and is extremely valuable because of its full- 
ness. It covers 180 pages and portrays the facts resulting from the 
analysis in scientific manner. 

The patient, “ Irma,” age 22, had come to Prof. Dr. O. Binswanger’s 
clinic at Jena on February 18, 1907, to be treated for a severe hysteria. 
Her father died of pneumonia when patient was three and a half years 
old, mother was alive and well. There was an older brother and sister. 

The head of the family was the maternal grandfather; an autocratic 
old man who was however respected and loved by his grandchild. When 
Irma was eighteen years old he became childish, was irritable and for- 
getful and above all allowed no opposition to his word. This increased 
the “heavy atmosphere” his personality had produced in the family. 
When Irma was twenty-one years old he had a light stroke of apoplexy 
from which he made a good recovery. He was often depressed by the 
suicide of a younger brother. These two, grandfather and granduncle, 
are the only ones that might be cited as being of hereditary moment in 
the case. The most damaging influence to which Irma was exposed 
from infancy came from a friend of her mother’s, a Miss F. Irma’s 
development and disease were profoundly influenced by her life and es- 
pecially by her death. She died when Irma was twelve years old. Irma 
was a healthy child and her physical development was normal. Very 
early she was observed to be very self-willed and peculiar. In school 
she learned easily but was too restless to study, only when her pride was 
touched did she work hard. She was a leader among the children. In 
her first school year a classmate died. A few years later she saw a 
corpse drawn from the river near her home. At that time she was ter- 
ribly frightened. She has recently reanimated this occurrence and thinks 
much of it. In 1892 Miss F. had influenced her to hate large bodies 
of water so that she refused to take a trip on the Rhine. In 1895 how- 
ever for no known reason she took and enjoyed a lake trip. Since then 
she has been very fond of water voyages. In 1894 she had a light attack 
of scarlet fever, a few years before chicken pox, otherwise she had no 
illness. In December, 1896, Miss F. contracted diphtheria from Irma’s 
older sister and at the same time developed a psychosis. She said she 
was very ill, in opposition to what the doctors found, cried and com- 
plained bitterly that her life was in danger, scratched her neck until it 
was bloody and then said a tracheotomy had been done. She begged 
them not to bury her before she was dead. Although the children were 
forbidden to go near her it is not improbable that her cries reached them. 
At Christmas Miss F. died in the insane asylum. This, together with 
the fact that there was no celebration, her brother having become ill with 
scarlet fever, depressed Irma but did not seem to have a permanent 
influence on her disposition. 

We have up to this time an intelligent, healthy girl of great readiness 
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of wit, but unwilling to learn. She is dominated by the idea that she 
can easily reach any object of her desire, very conceited and ambitious 
and tremendously obstinate. 

Her disease commenced in 1901. At the time of treatment it had 
existed six years. She became pale and thin and refused to do anything 
for her health. The external cause was the departure of the man whom 
she loved, his return signalled the disappearance of her symptoms and 
she was boundlessly happy. As soon as he left she became ill again. 

In 1902, failing to hear from him, she became very weak and began to 
vomit. She refused to eat. In 1903 her physical condition became worse. 

In 1904 insomnia and restlessness were added and she withdrew still 
more from society. It was observed that she did not always tell the 
truth. She had attacks of rage during which she committed assaults. 
For hours she stared at one spot; she had suicidal tendencies. 

In 1905 she began her systematic periods of fasting, marking the fast 
days on the calendar. She refused to eat in the presence of others. 
In the fall of this year she suffered her greatest psychic trauma. 

October, 1905, to February, 1906, she was in Berlin to study for the 
stage, but this was impossible because of her neurotic condition. 
Through acquaintances her mother was told of her irrational behavior; 
Irma on the contrary had been writing letters full of enthusiasm for her 
new work and of her progress in it. 

In the spring of 1906 she had a transitory hemoptysis which followed 
seeing an officer attempt suicide for the same reason. She also refused 
to eat, alternating this with intense hunger. At this time she had her 
first hysteric attack, which came as a result and just before a desired 
final meeting with her lover. 

In September, 1906, she became engaged to Dr. P. Soon after this 
there appeared hallucinations. February, 1907, on entering the clinic of 
Prof. Binswanger she showed attacks of a cataleptic syncopic and con- 
vulsive nature and somnambulistic condition. She had a left-sided hemi- 
paresis with hemihypesthesia. She was tortured by terrible visions; 
feared moonlit nights and desired to go to the cemetery to dig up corpses. 
She was nauseated at the idea of eating and ate only when alone. At 
times she had days of fasting. Her condition was very variable, at 
times depressed, again joyful. 

The analysis which was done is so full that it is impossible to review 
it in detail. By means of simple interrogations and allowing the patient 
to tell her story assisted by Jung’s association method her field of con- 
sciousness was broadened. 

Toward the end of the treatment free association in hypnosis was 
used. During the analysis Irma had two attacks of a hysterical twilight 
condition lasting nine to twelve days, during which she produced spon- 
taneously a great deal that came direct from her unconscious. 

In concluding Binswanger sums up the case. “ We must assume that 
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Irma in her earliest infancy was abnormally attached to her mother and 
fought every attempt at separation. This attachment in its attempt at 
perfection tended to a return within the womb, which may have mani- 
fested itself in excessive fondling and a desire to be taken into her 
mother’s bed. This led to the concept of a cave where one is buried 
alive and to the faint wish to be there. This desire must have been re- 
pressed very soon and have thus been turned into fear and horror. Then 
came the period when the child transferred her love from her mother 
to Miss F. who was temperamentally more like her. Miss F. by her 
excessive tenderness and fondling directed the child’s sexuality into defi- 
nite paths and mightily stimulated it. 

The wish to be near the loved person and the satisfaction resulting 
must have filled Irma with happiness. When once a transference such 
as Irma had for Miss F. has taken place, its influence on the thought and 
act of the child is profound. 

An adequate idea of this fact can only be formed by those who have 
observed the upheaval caused in a child when it loses its beloved person, 
such as a nurse. The analysis of neurotics further proves this. They 
portray their child’s paradise where they are constantly surrounded by 
every object to which they are attached. They desire no change and 
nothing new to remind them of the flight of time, but are filled with ter- 
ror at every possibility that things will not always remain as they are. 
Such children precociously and fearsomely occupy themselves with the 
problem of death. Such thoughts must have been present in Irma and 
they were richly developed by two psychic trauma; first when the fe- 
male corpse was hauled out of the river and an overheard conversation 
at an open coffin. When she was twelve years old the feared event came 
to pass; Miss F. died. Assuming her hereditary psycho-sexual constitu- 
tion, these are the foundations upon which Irma’s psycho-neurosis de- 
veloped. 

A latent period of four years occurred before the neurosis appeared. 
Only when sexuality in its reality approached her did she become ill and 
insufficient. In place of a normal development her illness appeared. In 
it her normal personality was absorbed and her individual complexes 
ruled her without rhyme or reason, so there came to pass the sad picture 
of a young girl robbed of her health by the struggle of opposing tend- 
encies; the desire for her child’s paradise, for Miss F. and her mother 
on the one hand, and the instinct towards fulfilling her sexual destiny 
on the other. 

Between the fixation to the past and the fear of the future there did 
not seem to be a way out. Psychoanalysis here came in and put Irma’s 
“house in order” to a certain degree. Irma did not become a com- 
pletely normal person by the treatment, an enormous amount of work 
would have had to be done to make that possible. Although the analysis 
is incomplete, it serves to illustrate many of Freud’s theories. 
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Binswanger concludes his work by giving a glimpse of Irma after the 
completion of the treatment. Although she continued to improve she 
manifested considerable variations in her emotional state, swinging be- 
tween a joyous optimism and a depressed pessimism, but even this dis- 
appeared in the course of time. One year after the end of the treatment 
found Irma leading a normal life. 

6. Remarks Concerning a Case of Compulsion Neurosis.—This paper 
can be divided into two parts. The first contains fragments of the his- 
tory of a severe case of compulsion neurosis which was cured after a 
year’s treatment. In the second Freud gives us a series of new and 
fundamental views concerning the etiology and psychology of this con- 
dition which carry forward and amplify the views he expressed in 1896. 

The patient is a young man of good education. He has had com- 
pulsion ideas since childhood, which have become intensified in the last 
four years. The main contents of his disease are the fears that some- 
thing will happen to two people whom he loves, his father and a girl 
whom he admires. In addition to this he has compulsory impulses, such 
as cutting his throat with a razor, for which he must produce defensive 
prohibitions. In the struggle thus involved he has lost years of his life. 
All treatments have been of no avail except one at a hydro-therapeutic 
institute, during which he had opportunities for regular coitus. Coitus 
is now practiced rarely and irregularly. Prostitutes disgust him. Mas- 
turbation only in his sixteenth and seventeenth year. He is potent; 
coitus for the first time at twenty-six. 

He impresses one as being a clever, clear-headed man. His sexual 
life commenced between his fourth and fifth year. He asked and was 
allowed to touch the genitals and abdomen of his governness. Since that 
time he has had a burning and nagging desire to see the nude female 
figure. The young sexualist then recalls many events of his early life 
whose object is the gratification of this desire. At six years he suffered 
from erections and complains to his mother. To do this he had to over- 
come a certain diffiidence, for he intuitively felt the relation that existed 
between these and his thoughts and curiosity. For a short time he had 
the pathological idea that his parents knew his thoughts, which he ex- 
plained to himself as having occurred by his having spoken them with- 
out his having heard them. He dates his disease from this time. 

There were certain women whom he ardently desired to see naked. 
But at the time of wishing this he had the gruesome feeling that some- 
thing would happen if he thought that and he must do everything ta 
prevent it. Asked what the something was he answered “That my 
father would die.” Thoughts of the death of his father occupied his 
mind very early and continued for a long time. 

We see that what the patient calls the beginning of his disease is the 
disease in its full bloom. It is a complete compulsion neurosis which is 
at the same time the nucleus and prototype of his later illness. The 
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child is under the dominance of one of the components of the sexual 
instinct; viz.: sexual curiosity whose result is the growing and repeated 
desire to see those women naked whom he admires. This wish corre- 
sponds to the later developed compulsion idea. It has not as yet become 
compulsory because the Ego has not set itself in opposition to it; does 
not feel it as wrong. However from somewhere there comes the first 
faint opposition to this wish, for a painful affect begins regularly to 
accompany it. Now there is patently a conflict here between compulsion 
wish and its prohibitory compulsion fear. As often as he thinks of such 
a thing he must fear that something horrible will happen. The “hor- 
rible something ” has a characteristic ambiguousness which from now on 
will never be absent from the neurosis. Behind this ambiguous gen- 
erality there hides the specific reality which the ambiguousness seeks in 
this way to cover. The compulsion fear therefore really is: “If I have 
the wish to see a woman naked, my father must die.” 

Summarized, we have an erotic instinct and a resistance to it; a wish 
(as yet not compulsory) and an opposing fear (already compulsory) ; a 
painful affect and the impulse towards defensive acts. The inventory 
of a compulsion neurosis is complete. 

This infantile neurosis already has its problem and its seeming ab- 
surdities. Why does he fear that the father must die if he has such 
sexual desires. Is this nothing but nonsense or has it a meaning, de- 
cipherable and dependent upon earlier events and concepts? Reasoning 
from facts obtained in other cases we must presume that here also, 
before the sixth year there have been events, conflicts and repressions 
that have been forgotten but whose residuum is contained in the com- 
pulsory fears. 

The patient then goes on to relate the incident that brought him to 
Freud. 

As reserve officer he was taking part in maneuvers. One day a march 
was made and while resting he lost his glasses. In order not to delay 
the breaking up of camp he did not look for them but telegraphed to his 
optician in Vienna for a new pair. During the halt he sat between two 
officers; for one of them he had a certain amount of fear; because this 
officer frankly loved the horrible and in discussions he had repeatedly 
urged the return of corporal punishment. During the halt this officer 
told of a particularly horrible punishment that was in use in the Orient. 
The patient here became much excited and it was with difficulty that he 
was able even incompletely to tell the story. Hesitatingly while walk- 
ing up and down in his excitement he said, “The convinced one is 
bound down ”—he expressed himself so badly that at first Freud did not 
know in what position—“a pot was placed over his backside into which 
rats were placed who”—again the patient got up and gave all signs 
of horror and resistance—“ bored themselves in”—“ into the rectum.” 
Freud had to add. 
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The moment he heard this there shot through him the thought of 
this happening to one he loves. The young lady was the person in 
question. He interrupts the story to assure Fieud how strange and 
horrible such thoughts appear to him; how extraordinarily quickly they 
pass through him. Immediately he uses the defensive formula which 
he must follow in order that these fantasies cannot fulfill themselves. 
Later he admits that not only for the woman he loves but that he also 
had the rat idea for his father. Now as his father has been dead these 
many years the latter compulsory fear was more nonsensical than the 
first for which reason he hid it longer from Freud. The next morning 
the gruesome officer handed him a package which had come by post and 
told him that a certain senior Lieutenant A. had paid the charges and 
he could pay them back to him. The package contained the glasses. 
At that moment there came the idea “Do not pay the money back or 
that will happen” (7. e., the phantasy of the rat will happen to father 
and loved one). This latter compulsion came with such force as if he 
had sworn to keep it but with equal force came its opposite. “ You 
must give Lieutenant A. the money back.” The patient then relates his 
attempts to carry out this final compulsory idea. All of this was highly 
illogical because, as he relates later, he knew before the captain had 
given him the package that the girl at the post-office had paid out the 
money for him. He finally reached home and was reassured of the 
compulsory type of his thoughts and acts by his best friend. They drive 
him further, however, and are the means of leading him to Freud. It is 
impossible in the space at my command to show to what degrees of 
illogical and nonsensical complexity the patient carried out his attempt 
to satisfy his compulsion ideas. 

The patient, being allowed to choose his own topics of conversation 
with Freud, goes on to relate the events of his father’s death and the 
pathologic thoughts that came with and after his death. Freud makes 
use of this to introduce the patient to the fundamental principles of psy- 
choanalytic therapy. The material here is so valuable that no neurol- 
ogist can afford to leave it unread or unstudied. 

There then follows a chapter on a few of the compulsory ideas of the 
patient and their analysis. He begins with the impulse toward suicide in 
its direct and indirect form and shows their origin and relation to the 
girl with whom he was in love. These and a few more that he cites 
were the results of the conflicts between his love and his repressed hate 
forger. The hate was but dimly conscious; its intensity was fully un- 
known to the patient and manifested itself as indifference toward her or 
as compulsory impulses of the greatest variety. 

The next chapter concerns itself with the cause of the present erup- 
tion of his disease. This was consequent to a conflict. He had to 
decide between remaining true to the girl he loved or follow in the foot- 
steps of his father and marry a rich beautiful girl who had been picked 
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out for him. This conflict, which in reality was one between his love 
and the continuance of his father’s will, was solved by his flight into 
disease. Just as long as he was forced to use his energies to fight his 
mental condition, just that long was he able to put off making his de- 
cisions in the world of reality. 

Chapter eight takes up the father complex and the solution of the 
rat idea. The rat idea was the basis of the fear that brought him to 
Freud. First it was shown that the relation of father and son was one 
of intensive love alternating with an equally intensive hate. In the 
midst of the analysis the patient relates a scene told him by his mother 
which he himself does not remember in which he was severely punished 
by his father for some deed probably of an infantile sexual nature. The 
rage with which the son reacted was so great that the father remarked: 
“This young man will either become a great criminal or a great man.” 
There is a third possibility of which the father was unaware. The most 
common result in adult life of such precocious and intense passion is 
that of a neurosis. His father never again punished him, while fear of 
his own tremendous rage from that time on made a coward of him. 
This whole incident was repressed, nay, more, it was impossible to con- 
vince the patient of its importance in the make-up of his neurosis. But 
by its transference to Freud and its analysis the patient himself was soon 
painfully brought to a full realization of its importance. The rat idea, 
instead of being senseless, was seen by the aid of Freud’s infantile sexual 
theories and symbolism to be a very clever attempt on the part of the 
unconscious to carry out its desires and of the reaction of his conscious- 
ness to those attempts. 

The patient then went on to relate recurring compulsion ideas whose 
content were the death of the father. The patient was shown that the 
origin of his fear was from his repressed wish; repressed by his love. 
The wish was in the unconscious and only at such times came to con- 
sciousness when there was a conflict between his sexual instinct and his 
love for his father. It was not destroyed by his love for his father, 
because it was fixed by some event which must have occurred before his 
sixth year and which had caused in him a conflict between these two; 
that is his sexuality and his love for his father. The patient then re- 
lated various thoughts and acts of a revengeful character. Freud here 
closes the history, it being all that he can with justice to the patient re- 
late of his case. 

The second part of this brilliant article discusses the general char- 
acteristics of compulsion formation. In 1896 in his “ Sammlung Kleiner 
Schriften zur Neurosenlehre S. 118” Freud defined compulsion ideas as 
transformed reproaches returning from the unconscious which are al- 
ways derived from pleasurable sexual actions carried out in infancy. 
This definition seems to him to be open to attack, although fundamentally 
true. It strives for a too simple formulation following in the footsteps 
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of the patients themselves, who with their characteristic ambiguity at- 
tempt to place the greatest variety of psychic formations under the term 
of compulsion ideas. It would be more correct to speak of compulsive 
thinking, for its results can be called wishes, temptations, impulses, 
reflexions, doubts, commands and prohibitions. Generally there is an 
attempt made to cloud the distinctness of these concepts by robbing them 
of their affect. The affectless concept is then perceived in the conscious 
as a compulsive idea. In the secondary defensive struggle which the 
patient carries on against the compulsion ideas that have entered his 
consciousness there result formations which are worth special mention. 
These formations contain not only the purely reasonable thoughts but 
rather a mixture of these with thoughts drawn from the compulsive 
ideas. Having taken up into themselves the premises of the compulsive 
ideas which they are fighting, these secondary defense mixture forma- 
tions act in the manner of the compulsion mechanisms. Such mixtures 
Freud thinks should be called delirious and he cites an example in the 
history of the case. The value of this justifiable differentiation between 
the primary and secondary defense reactions is unexpectedly curtailed 
by the knowledge that the patients do not know the real significance or 
meaning of their own compulsive ideas. This sounds paradoxical but 
really has sense. It is in the course of a psychoanalysis that the courage 
of both the patient and his disease grow. They tend to meet in con- 
sciousness. He no longer fearfully turns from apperceiving his patholog- 
ical productions but now focuses his attention on them and perceives 
them more clearly and explicitly. 

One also gets a clearer view of the compulsion products in two ways. 
First one finds that dreams can bring the original texts of the compul- 
sions which in the waking state are perceived, changed and deformed. 
They usually appear as spoken words, being thus an exception to the 
rule in most dreams that the spoken words are derived from words 
heard the day before the dream. Secondly one becomes convinced that 
several successive compulsions which vary in their wording are funda- 
mentally the same. 

The compulsive idea therefore carries in it traces of the primary de- 
fense reaction against it. This admixture has for its object and results 
in its admission to consciousness. Its mechanism is therefore similar to 
that of the dream, which is also a deformed compromise and is further 
misunderstood by the conscious thinking processes. This failure on the 
part of conscious thinking processes to understand the products of the 
secondary defense reactions is shown not only in the way the patient 
handles these but also in their attitude towards the defense formula. 
Freud gives a number of examples of this latter procedure and shows 
how the compulsion idea in time comes to take a part in its own defense 
idea or formula. 

Freud then shows that the mechanisms of the deforming process in 
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compulsions is the same as in dream formations. The ellipse is often 
used just as it is in wit. Here again it has a protective function for 
consciousness. One of his oldest compulsive ideas is: “If I marry this 
girl, a disaster will happen to my father (in heaven). If we replace 
the elided thoughts which have been revealed to us during the analysis 
the thought will run as follows: If father was alive he would become as 
enraged at my determination to marry this girl as he was at that time 
in my childhood. So that I would again fall into a rage, become in- 
furiated against him and wish him everything evil, which would be ful- 
filled in eternity by the omnipotence of my wishes. This elliptic technic 
seems to be typical of compulsion neurosis and occurs in the compulsion 
ideas of other patients. 

The second chapter of the second part takes up a few of the psychic 
peculiarities of patients with compulsion neurosis; their attitude towards 
reality, superstition and death. In themselves these may not be im- 
portant but do lead up to an understanding of important things. These 
characteristics are quite marked in his patient, but Freud says they were 
part of his disease, not of his personality, for they are found in other 
patients of compulsion neurosis. 

The patient was in marked degree superstitious, although this highly 
cultured, intelligent man of remarkable insight could at times assure one 
that he did not believe all this humbug. He was superstitious and yet he 
was not and could be differentiated from those uncultured believers in 
superstition who feel themselves one with their belief. He seemed to 
understand that his superstition was derived from his compulsive think- 
ing. Freud does not hesitate to adopt the rather unusual viewpoint that 
the patient concerning these things had two diametrically opposite view- 
points, not that he held one unsettled view. Between these two views he 
oscillated. As soon as he had mastered a compulsion he laughed at his 
superstition with patronizing reason, but as soon as he was under the 
dominion of a compulsion or what amounts to the same thing, his re- 
sistance, he experienced the most wonderful otf coincidences which sup- 
ported his superstitious self. 

His superstitions, however, were always those of an educated man 
and did not partake of the ordinary, such as fear of Friday or the num- 
ber 13, etc. But he did believe in warnings, prophetic dreams and often 
met people whom he had just been thinking of, etc. He was, however, 
frank enough to his other self to realize that he had had the most in- 
tensive forebodings without anything coming of them and that the warn- 
ings had concerned trivial matters. There had likewise occurred some 
of the most important events of his life without there being the slightest 
foreboding, such as the death of his father. All this, however, had no 
power to change the split in his conviction and only proved its com- 
pulsive origin. Freud was able to show him that most of the tricks his 
mind played him were accomplished by the mechanism of indirect seeing 
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and reading, forgetting, but above all by mistakes of memory. As an 
interesting infantile root of his belief in the prophetic value of warnings 
and signs he remembered that whenever his mother was planning ahead 
she would say: “ On such and such a day I cannot do it because I’ll have 
to be in bed” and behold! on that day she was sure to be in bed. 

Another characteristic psychic need of these patients which is closely 
related to the above is that of insecurity in life or doubt. Doubt is one 
of the methods which the neuroses use to withdraw their subject from 
reality. The patients go to any extreme to escape reality and linger in 
doubt. This is clearly exemplified in some patients by their attitude to 
timepieces. They do anything to make these instruments harmless, for 
they could at least in one respect keep them from doubt. This intensive 
love of doubt is the motive of their great interest in all those questions 
where it is beyond human possibility to gain certitude of knowledge. 
These subjects are their paternity, the length of life, life in the here- 
after and memory. We are in the habit of putting our faith in our 
memory without having the least pledge of its dependence. The com- 
pulsion neurosis uses this uncertainty of memory in the freest way to 
build up its symptoms. 

Freud then cites a number of examples of his patient’s superstitious 
belief in the omnipotence of his thought. There is undoubtedly a large 
element of the infantile delusion of grandeur contained in it. In one 
his wish seemingly caused death and in the other the withholding of his 
love appeared to result in suicide. These incidents proved to him the 
omnipotence of his love and hate. Omnipotent they are, but not in the 
way he explains it, but in that they produce his compulsive ideas. The 
patient, like all compulsion neurotics, over-determined the effect of this 
on the world because he was not conscious of its inner psychic action. 

The final chapter treats of the interplay of the instincts and the deri- 
vation of doubt and compulsion from them. In order to understand 
the psychic forces whose workings have built up this neurosis we must 
look back upon those factors in his childhood and maturity which have 
been contributory to that end. He became ill in his early twenties when 
tempted to forsake his loved one for another girl. He withdrew from 
a decision by neglecting all those factors that could have furthered it. 
This oscillation between the loved one and the other girl can be reduced 
to the conflict between the influence of his father and his love for his 
sweetheart or his libido object. In other words we have reproduced in 
this incident the childhood conflict between father and sexual object. 
In addition to this both father and sexual object are the scene of con- 
flict between his love and hate. The dual relation to the loved one was 
partially in his consciousness; at most he deceived himself in the in- 
tensity and expression of his negative feeling towards her; on the other 
hand he was totally unconscious of the erstwhile conscious hate towards 
his father. This later could only be brought to his consciousness against 
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and through tremendous resistance. In the repression of his infantile 
hate towards his father we perceive that mechanism which subsequently 
forced everything within the frame of the neurosis. 

The various conflicts which have been enumerated in the patient are 
not independent but are fused in pairs. Hate of the loved one went with 
dependence on the father; and vice versa. But the two streams of con- 
flicts; that between father and loved one and the conflicts arising out 
of his love and hate for each of them have neither genetically nor con- 
ceptually any relation. 

The first is derived from the normal indecision of childhood between 
man and woman as a libido object which is often first presented to the 
child in the celebrated question, “Whom do you love better, father or 
mother?” The question follows him throughout life in spite of all de- 
velopments in the intensity of his reaction to the one or the other and 
in his final libido fixation. Normally the conflict soon loses its “ either 
or” aspect and room is made for their different demands. 

But the other conflict, that between love and hate, appears strange 
to us. We know that a beginning love is often felt as hate, that a love 
which is denied is easily turned in part to hate and know from the poets 
that there are stormy periods of loving wherein love and hate strive for 
mastery. But a chronic pairing, a living together of these two, in great 
intensity astonishes us. We might expect that a big love would have 
overcome hate or have been swallowed up by the latter. The continu- 
ation of opposites is only possible under special psychologic conditions 
and only by the assistance of the unconscious. For the love has not 
been able to destroy or absorb the hate, but has repressed it into the 
unconscious where the hate is guarded from the effects of the love and 
can itself grow. The conscious love under the circumstances usually 
grows as a reaction into an unmeasurable love. It does this in order to 
measure up to its task, which is to keep its opposite in the unconscious. 
One of the conditions necessary to this strange state of affairs in the 
love life of an individual seems to be a repression of one of the oppo- 
sites, usually the hate, into the unconscious very early in life. 

Freud considers this relation of love and hate to be one of the prom- 
inent and noteworthy characteristics of the compulsion neurotic. He 
basis this on the analyses of his cases. Freud quite frankly admits his 
inability to explain the fundamental make-up and origin of love and 
hate. Explain them as you will; that these strange relations do occur 
is proven beyond a doubt in his case. Furthermore, it is very easy to 
understand the puzzling features of a compulsion neurosis if one keeps 
these relationships in mind. An intense love and hate oppose each other. 
The first result will be a partial paralysis of will power. The inability 
to come to a decision, will extend to all those acts that have love as their 
driving power. But this indecision does not remain limited to any one 
group of acts. Firstly, are there any acts of a lover that do not bear a 
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relation to his “love”? Secondly, there is a symbolic power inherent 
in his sexual relation that has a transforming action on all his other 
reactions and, thirdly, it lies in the psychologic character of the compul- 
sion neurotic to use the mechanism of substitution to the fullest extent. 

Thus we see how the paralysis of the will spreads to all the acts of 
the individual and where it derives its power. The doubt expresses the 
inner perception of the patient’s own indecision, a result of the inhibition 
of love by hate, and it overpowers the patient at every step of his life. 
In reality it is doubt of their own power to love, which of all things 
should subjectively be man’s firmest belief, that diffuses itself over every- 
thing and prefers to fix itself on the most indifferent matters. He who 
doubts his own love can, nay must doubt everything else of less import. 
This same doubt acting in the defensive and prohibitory acts thus calls 
for their constant repetition and finally results in their insufficiency. 
As soon as a compulsion neurotic has discovered that weak spot in our 
psychic life, our nondependable memory, he can with the aid of his doubt 
apply it to every act of his life, including also those in the past. The 
compulsion element is an attempt, however, to compensate the doubt and 
to correct the unbearable inhibitory states of which the doubt is an evi- 
dence. If finally any one of the inhibited ideas with the aid of trans- 
position are brought to a decision it must be carried out although it is not 
the original idea. The energy bound to the original idea and dammed 
up uses this substitution act as a means of outlet. These inhibited ideas 
express themselves as commands or prohibitions depending on whether 
the tender or hostile impulse uses this way of expressing itself. The 
tension that results when the compulsive command is not carried out 
is unbearable and is felt as a great fear. By means of a kind of re- 
gression thinking appears as a substitute for decisive acts. Thinking 
thus takes the place of acting. Depending on how far this process has 
taken place the compulsion neurosis becomes one of compulsive thinking. 
Real compulsive acts are only possible by reason of there being a com- 
promise between opposing impulses. The longer the disease lasts the 
nearer these acts approach and the more plainly they take on the char- 
acter of infantile sexual acts. 

This regression from acting to thinking is assisted by another factor 
that has its part in the creation of the neurosis. A practically uniform 
occurrence in the history of a compulsion neurotic is the early appear- 
ance and repression of the instincts of looking and desire for knowledge. 
Where the latter is predominant brooding becomes the chief symptom 
of the neurosis. The thinking act itself becomes sexualized, for the 
sexual pleasure which belongs to the thing about which the thinking is 
done is placed on the thinking itself. The result of such thinking is felt 
as sexual satisfaction. 

Freud finally gives his definition of those productions of a compulsion 
neurosis which give it its compulsive character. He says: “ Those 
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mental mechanisms become compulsory which as a result of the inhi- 
bitions at the motor end of a mental process are undertaken with an 
expenditure of energy which quantitatively and qualitatively is used for 
action; in other words thoughts which are the substitute for regressive 
acts.” 

That which breaks through to consciousness as a compulsive thought 
must be safeguarded against the destroying influence of conscious think- 
ing. We know that this is accomplished before it reaches consciousness 
by distortion. But this is not its only means. The various compulsive 
ideas are torn loose from the place of their origin and by the interposi- 
tion of an interval between the pathogenic situation and the resulting 
compulsive idea with the result that conscious thinking is misled in its 
attempt to understand the compulsive idea. In addition, by generaliz- 
ing the compulsive idea the same object is assured. That characteristic 
which differentiates compulsive neurosis from hysteria lies not in the 
instinct life of the patient but in the psychological mechanisms of the 
patient. 

Finally, he says he received the impression as if his patient had three 
personalities, one unconscious and two fore-conscious between which 
his consciousness oscillated. 

His unconscious comprised the early repressed instincts which can be 
called the passionate and evil ones. His normal self was good-natured, 
jolly, considerate, sensible and cultured, but in a third psychological self 
he held firm to superstition and asceticism. These latter two allowed 
him to hold two diametrically opposite convictions and philosophies. 
This latter fore-conscious person contained for the most part the reac- 
tion products of his repressed wishes and Freud thinks it probable that 
had the mental disease continued the pathologic personality would have 
absorbed the normal. 

7. Introjection and Transference.—In this article, Ferenczi amplifies 
Freud’s definition of transference. He shows transference to be the 
mechanism that the neurotic uses, not only to escape from an insight 
into his own unconscious, by unloading onto the physician all those emo- 
tions which are exaggerated by his unconscious, but also that it is that 
fundamental psychic mechanism by which most of the symptoms of his 
disease are produced. His experience has convinced him that the seem- 
ingly unmotivated, emotional extravagance, the intense hate, love, or 
sympathy of the neurotic are nothing other than transference. These 
exaggerations were for the most part made fun of; but Freud trans- 
lated the language of the hysteric and showed that these excessive emo- 
tions were based on concepts in the unconscious. 

The psychic infection which occurs among hysterics is no simple 
automatic act. The patient adopts the symptoms of another person only 
when he identifies himself in his unconscious with this person upon the 
same etiological ground. The extreme sensitiveness of many neurotics, 
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their ability to project themselves into the lives of others, find their 
explanation in this hysteric identification. Their impulsive acts of gen- 
erosity and philanthropy are only reactions to these unconscious emo- 
tions. Every humanitarian or reform movement, every revolutionary 
organization, every political or moral movement, swarms with neurotics. 
Ferenczi explains these phenomena as due to the transference of their 
censored unconscious egoistic tendencies to those fields upon which they 
can expend themselves without self-reproach. Our everyday life also 
gives the neurotic a rich opportunity to transfer these same prohibited 
unconscious trends upon allowable fields. 

In every psycho-analytic treatment one has favorable opportunity for 
observing the projection of such transferences. The repressed impulses 
gradually becoming conscious, turn first towards the physician in their 
attempt to satisfy themselves. The physician in a properly-done psych- 
analysis acts as a catalyzer, in that he allows these transferences to be 
loosely bound to him temporarily, so that the patient can eventually 
direct and fix them to such objects as will be of benefit to himself. 

Ferenczi then shows a few characteristic examples of the transfer- 
ence of hysterical patients to him. These transferences are detected 
first in the patient’s dreams. The repressed CEdipus complex (the love 
and hate to parents), which is of extraordinary importance in every 
case of neurosis, uses transference as a bridge to put the physician in the 
place of the repressed complex. The physician becomes for the time 
the object in which the neurotic seeks all those hoped-for qualities in the 
parent, from which, in his childhood, he had derived pleasure. It only 
takes a less friendly remark, a correction in regard to their duty, or a 
sharp tone, to unload onto the physician all the repressed, unconscious 
hate and rage of the patient. It is of tremendous importance to demon- 
strate such positive and negative transferences. For the neurotic is, 
for the most part, an individual who believes himself incapable of love 
or hate. There is nothing which can so shake this conviction as to 
catch them redhanded in the midst of one of these emotional reactions. 
These transferences are also important in that they can be made the 
starting-point in an analysis of still deeper repressed complexes. 

The most common means of transference for the patient is naturally 
the sex of the physician: His female patients attach their unconscious 
heterosexual fantasies on the physician largely because of the simple 
fact that he is male; but the hidden homosexual component in every 
human being makes it possible for men to transfer their sympathy, or 
friendship, and sometimes the opposite upon the doctor. In a number of 
cases it was possible for Ferenczi to show that the lowering of the 
ethical censorship which the consultation room of the doctor brings with 
it, was increased by the diminished feeling of responsibility on the part 
of his patients. The knowledge that the doctor is responsible for every- 
thing that happens in his office, favorably influenced the appearance of 
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unconscious, and later conscious, day-dreams, which very often had as 
their content an aggressive sexual attack on the patient by the doctor. 
These fantasies ended with a primary refusal on the part of the patient, 
a repetition of the offense, and the final degradation or death of the 
doctor. It is in such moral disguises that the repressed wishes of hu- 
manity are capable of becoming conscious. In an analysis, one impresses 
upon the patient the absolute necessity of relating these unworthy hopes 
just as they may relate everything else that comes into their minds. In 
the non-analytic treatment of the neurotic, all these fantasies are un- 
known and may reach an hallucinatory stage, which has resulted in the 
false accusation of the physician by his patients. 

When we grasp as a whole these various manifestations of the trans- 
ference to the physician, we are decidedly strengthened in our hypoth- 
esis: that this practically important manifestation is only one of the gen- 
eral tendencies to transference of the neurotic. This tendency we can 
regard as the most fundamental characteristic of the neurotic. It also 
explains most of the conversion and substitution symptoms. All neu- 
rotics suffer from flight from their complexes. They flee, as Freud 
says, from the pain-transformed pleasures into illness. That is, they 
withdraw their libido from certain complexes which in their infancy 
contained pleasure. 

In order to understand the fundamental psychic character of the neu- 
rotic, one must compare his acts with that of the dementia precox and 
paranoia patients. The dementia precox severs his interest from the 
outside world and becomes auto-erotic. The paranoiac would like to do 
the same but cannot, and therefore projects his interest upon the outside 
world. The neurosis, in this relation, is diametrically opposite to para- 
noia. While the paranoiac takes his impulses which have become pain- 
ful and forces them out of his ego, the neurotic helps himself by taking 
the largest possible portion of the outside world into his ego. It is 
similar to a process of dilution, by means of which the free, unsatisfied, 
unconscious desires become softened. This process Ferenczi calls intro- 
jection, in opposition to projection. The neurotic is constantly on the 
search for objects with which he can identify himself, upon whom he 
can transfer his emotions. A similar search for objects upon which to 
project his pain-producing libido, do we see in the paranoiac, and in this 
way there results in the end the totally opposite characters: On the one 
hand, the big-hearted, sensitive, easily-roused to love and hate neurotic; 
on the other, the narrow, suspicious, persecuted or loved paranoiac. 
The psycho-neurotic suffers from an extension; the paranoiac, from a 
contraction of his ego. 

When one revises the ontogeny of the ego upon these new facts, one 
comes to see that the paranoiac projects and the neurotic introjects, both 
being only extreme examples of psychical processes which can be demon- 
strated in every normal person. It will be objected that this extension 
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of the circle of one’s interests, this identification of the ego with many 
other human beings, is a characteristic which belongs to the normal, and 
is especially noted in the great ones of this world. In other words, one 
cannot bespeak for introjection a mechanism typical and characteristic 
of the neurotic. Freud, however, maintains that there is no fundamental 
difference between the normal and the psycho-neurotic person, and Jung 
says that the neurotic becomes ill in his struggle with the same com- 
plexes with which all humanity fights. The difference between the neu- 
rotic and the normal person is a quantitative and practically important 
one. The normal person transfers his emotions and identifies himself 
with his environment upon a basis much better motivated than the neu- 
rotic. In other words, he does not waste so senselessly his psychic 
energy. A further difference is that the normal person is, for the most 
part, conscious of his introjection, while in the neurotic they are gen- 
erally repressed and manifest themselves, indirectly and symbolically, in 
unconscious fantasies. 

The second part of the paper deals with the rdle of transference in 
hypnosis and suggestion. Through psychanalysis Freud was able to 
show that the unconscious contains those instincts which, in the course 
of the cultural development of the individual, have been repressed. The 
unsatisfied emotions of these repressed instincts are constantly ready to 
sate themselves upon persons and objects on the outside world. The 
parent complexes are among the most important in the life of a human 
being, as shown by Freud, Jung, Abraham, Stekel, Sadger, and others. 
They are laid down by the individual in the unconscious before the fourth 
year. Now, it is a transference to the hypnotizer of these unsatisfied, 
repressed, unconscious complexes by the patient that is at the basis of 
the mechanism of hypnosis and suggestion. The possibility of hypnotiz- 
ing or suggesting to an individual, therefore, depends upon his ability 
to transfer; or, more briefly expressed, upon the positive, although un- 
conscious, sexual attitude, taken by the hypnotized person towards the 
hypnotizer. This transference has its primary root in the repressed 
parent complex. Ferenczi then shows the evidence for the correctness 
of this view. It is noteworthy how various authors differ in the produc- 
tion of successful hypnosis. They range all the way from fifty to ninety- 
six per cent. According to the almost unanimous conviction of expe- 
rienced hypnotizers, there are necessary for this work certain external 
or internal attributes. Hypnosis is made easier by an impressive appear- 
ance on the part of the hypnotizer. If this attribute of masculinity is 
absent, a stern appearance, sharp look, or a confidence-evoking expres- 
sion, can take its place. Self-confidence, the reputation of former suc- 
cesses, and the respect that belongs to the medical profession—all have 
their influence. The commands in hypnosis must be given so firmly and 
confidently that opposition becomes impossible on the part of the subject. 
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Extremes of this latter can be accomplished by shouting, inspiring fear 
through stern tones or expression, or the shaking of the fist. There are 
other methods for producing sleep—the half-darkened room; absolute 
quiet; friendly, soft speech, delivered in a monotonous melodic voice 
while at the same time softly stroking the hair, forehead, or hands. 
Generally one can say that there are two methods by which one can 
hypnotize another person and bring him to a relatively powerless obedi- 
ence and blind faith: they are fear and love. The successful profes- 
sional hypnotizer instinctively uses every possible kind of fear-inspiring 
or love-inspiring method. The one is the symbol of the stern or om- 
nipotent father, whom the child blindly trusts, obeys, and believes; and 
the soft stroking hand, the pleasant, monotonous, sleep-producing words 
—are they not reproductions of scenes which every child has experienced 
through the mother. Even hypnotizing by external stimuli, such as 
crystals, etc., are only reproductions of the fascination that some objects 
had in our infancy. All the ceremonies and habits that play such an 
important rdéle when going to sleep are from elements which we derive 
from our infancy. All these considerations force us to the conviction 
that the foundation of every successful hypnosis or suggestion is based 
upon the fact that the hypnotizer is able to call forth or receive those 
feelings of love or hate which result in the conviction of infallibility 
similar to that with which the infant regarded the parent. Ferenczi 
then cites a number of cases illustrating very well this hypothesis. He 
then goes on to discuss the various manifestations of suggestions and 
hypnosis, and by the aid of illustrative cases, shows their dependence 
upon the transference of the parent complexes from the subject to the 
hypnotizer. In conclusion Ferenczi gives this definition of hypnotism 
and suggestion: They are, according to this conception, the intentional 
establishment of conditions under which the unconscious transference of 
the instinct of blind faith and absolute obedience to the hypnotizer or 
suggester can take place. This instinct is present in every individual, 
being, however, usually repressed by the censor. It is a remnant of the 
infantile erotic love and fear of the parent. 

8. Contributions to Dream Interpretation.—Stekel presents some of 
the results of his analysis of many thousands of dreams. He relates 
chiefly various type dreams, and begins with the dream within the dream. 
The dream within the dream usually portrays the painful reality that the 
dreamer has experienced. By making it a dream within a dream he 
eradicates the most difficult situation in his life. The second part of the 
dream symbolizes life as the dreamer wishes it to be in the future. Stekel 
relates a number of such dreams, whose analyses prove his statement. 
He often observes in his patients’ dreams the fact that they go to right 
or left. He says: “ The right way always signifies the way of righteous- 
ness; the left, that of crime.” The left usually symbolizes incest, homo- 
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sexuality, perversions, etc.; the right, marriage, coitus, etc., dependent 
upon the moral standard of the dreamer. He has often observed that 
neurotic dizziness is more apt to go to the left, and thinks this is an 
important differential diagnostic sign. The dizziness to the right always 
arouses his suspicion of an organic lesion. For left-handed people the 
interpretation is naturally reversed. Relatives are frequently used to 
symbolize the genitals. This symbolism occurs not only in dreams, but 
also in folk-lore, wit, and the jargon of criminals and the lower classes. 
Naturally there are dreams in which people represent themselves. One 
must remember that all dreams are manifoldly determined. One often 
finds that the emotion in the dream does not seem suitable to it. Stekel 
lays emphasis on the fact to which Freud called attention: that emo- 
tional dreams are among the most important in psychanalysis, and that 
their affect is justified, however little basis the manifest content of the 
dream may give. Stekel begins the analysis of such dreams from the 
affect, and soon finds that the material of the dream has, by transpo- 
sition, substitution, etc., received seemingly false association with the 
affect. It is not denied, however, that there are affectless dreams which 
hide tremendously large affects. An example of the dream that must 
be read backward comes next, and is followed by a consideration of the 
problem of death and life in dreams. Death in dreams generally has 
the significance of life, and the greatest of life’s desires often are 
expressed as the wish for death. Similar psychanalytic viewpoints are 
equally true for suicide. The kind of death is often influenced by the 
patient’s erotic fantasies. These thoughts have been repeatedly ex- 
pressed by poets, and philosophers have often illuminated the relations 
that exist between Eros and Thanatos. Murder in dreams is often a 
lust-murder, just as in life, and represents nothing other than a strongly- 
colored, sadistic, sexual act. Stekel has repeatedly heard the following 
dream from young girls: that they find themselves naked in the street; 
that a big man attacks them and plunges a knife into their abdomen. 
In these cases, the dream symbolizes the defloration through violence; it 
is their honor which is irredeemably murdered. The death of their vir- 
ginity is the birth of the woman. Homosexual individuals dream that 
they attack somebody and beat him down with a stick. A dream in 
which there is a dissociation of the personality is next related, and is 
followed by an extremely interesting chapter on the symbolism of num- 
bers in dreams. The paper closes with dreams which show the coloring 
which type dreams obtain through the personality of the dreamer. 

9. Report Concerning a Method of Producing and Observing Certain 
Symbolic Hallucinatory Phenomena.—This method, which had been 
tried experimentally by A. Maury and G. Trumbull Ladd, does not re- 
veal anything new in the psychology of dreaming which had not been 
mentioned, at least theoretically, by Professor S. Freud in his “ Inter- 
pretation of Dreams.” Under the influence of great drowsiness and a 
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disturbance during that time which tends to prevent sleep, such as a 
determined effort to think or an external stimulus, the following can 
be observed. A hallucinatory phenomenon is produced which is com- 
posed of a symbol equivalent to that which has been thought or felt at 
the moment of going to sleep. Silberer lies on a couch when very 
drowsy and thinks of a philosophical problem. The vain endeavor to 
hold in his mind a definite portion of the problem results in his seeing 
(with closed eyes) a plastic symbol, viz.: He asks for information from 
a sullen secretary, who, bent over a desk, does not in the least allow 
himself to be disturbed by Silberer’s insistence, in fact looks at him 
indignantly and protestingly. This, his first unexpected and astonishing 
experience, caused him to repeat the experiment upon suitable occa- 
sions, and to observe the results. Two conditions were necessary: First, 
an extreme need of sleep, and secondly, a determination to think. The 
conflict between these two antagonistic elements gave rise to this char- 
acteristic auto-symbolic phenomenon. Naturally, these two opposing 
elements must be approximately equal in strength; if this were not so, 
either sleep or normal logical thought would result. The phenomenon 
is the result of the transition period between sleeping and waking; in 
other words, a hypnagogic condition. He divides the phenomenon into 
three classes, basing his classification not on the kind of phenomenon 
produced but upon the object or stimulus producing them. The three 
classes are: First, the material phenomenon; secondly, the functional; 
and thirdly, the somatic. The rest of the paper relates his results and is 
of great interest in that it gives experimental proof of that third factor 
in the dream work which Freud, in the sixth chapter of his “ Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams,” speaks of as “ Regard for Presentability.” 

10. Concerning the Neurotic Disposition—This paper is based on 
Adler’s “ Study Concerning the Inferiority of Organs.” It attempts to 
give Freud’s teachings concerning the neurosis an organic foundation, 
by showing that only those individuals acquire certain neuroses, such as 
hysteria, compulsion neurosis, paranoia, neurasthenia, and anxiety neu- 
rosis, who “as carriers of inferior organs have greater difficulties in ac- 
commodating themselves tolife.” It is in these difficulties, which the afore- 
mentioned study treats in detail, that the disposition or tendency to a 
neurosis lie. Most of the paper is taken up with a very concise synopsis 
of this study, which does not lend itself to further abstracting. It views 
the psychological mechanisms of the neurosis from an organically-static 
conception, as opposed to the Freudian purely dynamic viewpoint. It is 
one of Adler’s early papers, that foreshadows his schism from the 
Freudian teachings. Adler does not claim for his formulation of the 
neurosis either completeness or infallibility; but he holds that the fol- 
lowing points must be regularly considered: 
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1. Symptoms that express at the same time mani- 
festations of primary instincts and of or- 
ganic inferiority. 

(2. Hypersensitiveness which defends itself against 

degradation, pollution, and punishment. 

Psychic Betrayers |3. The expectation of the above and prepara- 
." Feeling of 4 tions for protection against them. Fear. 
4. Self-reproach. Self-accusation. 

5. Self-punishment. Penance. Asceticism. 

6. Cz ases of the feeling of guilt. Insufficiencies 
as the result of organic inferiority. Incest 
thoughts and hostile aggressions towards the 
parent of the same sex, or in cases of doubt- 
ful orientation in childhood, towards both 
parents. Masturbation. All other causes of 
the feeling of guilt can be recognized as 
substitutions. 

7. As the result of any possible combination of 
the above, an inhibition of the aggressive 
instinct. 





11. Freud’s Works from 1893 to 1909.—This article is a series of 
abstracts of Professor Freud’s writings from 1893 to 1909, chronolog- 
ically arranged. It is very valuable for reference purposes, but will not 
bear further abstracting. 

12. Report of Austrian and German Psycho-Analytic Literature up 
to 1909.—This is an arrangement of Austrian and German psycho-ana- 
lytic literature which will not bear further abstracting. 
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Tue Criminat Impecite, An Analysis of Three Remarkable Murder 
Cases. By Henry Herbert Goddard. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1915, pp. 157. Price $1.50. 


The well-known author, Dr. Goddard, in this book analyzes in a 
simple, clear, and non-technical manner, the mental status of three mur- 
derers. These murderers were, in each case, young boys who, to all 
outward appearances, would have been considered quite usual and nor- 
mal by the average unskilled observer, and yet the analysis plainly shows 
that in each instance the murderer was an imbecile. Dr. Goddard puts 
the matter so plainly and so simply that the reader must often frequently 
ask why it was that those who had the custody and the disposal of these 
cases should have been blind to their mental shortcomings. As Dr. God- 
dard very properly says, the reason is simply in the lack of knowledge 
of such conditions and in a lack of experience with these high-grade 
types who do not commonly find their way into institutions. 

Of especial interest are the author’s comments upon the use of the 
Binet-Simon tests. Probably no one in this country has had more ex- 
perience with these tests than Dr. Goddard, and his interpretation of 
some of the results in these cases affords very valuable insight into his 
ideas of the meanings of the tests. 

Following the description of the three cases that the book is written 
about, there are chapters upon responsibility and upon punishment. 
These are simple statements of the situation that will commend them- 
selves to practically every reader. The great question is, How is society 
going to prevent such crimes as are here recorded? not so much what it 
is going to do with the offender afterwards. That will be taken care of 
one way or another, but certainly potential murderers of this character 
could be picked out in a large proportion of cases if opportunity were 
had to examine the child. It would seem that our school system affords 
an ideal opportunity. Here the children of the entire community are 
gathered together in one place. Is it not the duty of society to utilize 
this opportunity for picking out those defective children at least who are 
potentially dangerous? 

Dr. Goddard’s book will be welcomed by all who are interested in the 
mental hygiene movement. It should be read by every District At- 
torney and every Judge who presides in a criminal court. The author 
has done a distinct service in spreading the new gospel of the importance 


of mental disease and defect. 
WHITE. 
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Human Morives. By James Jackson Putnam. (Mind and Health 
Series.) Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1915, pp. 179. Price 
$1.00. 

This work by Dr. Putnam is the first in a series of medical handbooks 
known as the Mind and Health Series, edited by Mr. H. Addington 
Bruce, and designed “to present the results of recent research and clin- 
ical experience in a form intelligent to the lay public and medical 
profession.” 

Dr. Putnam’s work is an effort to set forth the meaning of the recent 
psychoanalytic movement in psychology and clinical psychiatry. This 
movement is broadly envisaged and is set forth as no less than an effort 
to sound the ultimate depths of character—to discover the origins of 
human motives—to the end that the patient may know himself, and in 
that fuller knowledge go back to his life’s work with a firmer grasp on 
what living really means and a more certain control of the forces within 
himself. 

The author discusses the problem of character building in the broadest 
possible way. He lays its foundations in genetic psychology and traces 
its furthest reaches in the domains of religion and philosophy. It is a 
work which ably fulfills its purpose and which ought to go far in dis- 
arming—one cannot refrain from saying—the silly criticisms which have 
been launched against psychoanalysis by those who should have known 
better. 

The book is written from a wealth of human experience by this 
veteran neurologist and we see in it the evidences of its New England 
origin in the love with which he frequently marshals some chosen bit of 
Emerson’s to illustrate his point. The reviewer heartily commends the 


work to all those interested. 
WHITE. 


Tue Brain 1n HEALTH AND Disease. By Joseph Shaw Bolton, M.D. 
London, Edward Arnold, 1914, pp. 479. 

Those familiar with psychiatric literature have already, in past years, 
followed the work of Dr. Bolton as it has appeared from time to time 
in the Journal of Mental Science. It is a source of gratification that he 
has accumulated it and now offers it in a single volume. The work is 
perhaps particularly interesting at this time because it no longer stands 
alone. Dr. Bolton’s study of the cortex by his careful micrometric 
measurements of the depths of its several layers, correlates his investi- 
gations at once with those of Campbell and Brodmann and his findings 
are comparable to those of these two investigators. In fact he has made 
this interesting comparison. 

Dr. Bolton, however, has not been able, during the past eighteen 
years which he has devoted to this study, to apply his methods to but a 
limited portion of the cortex. The areas which he has studied are the 
visuo-sensory, the visuo-psychic, the prefrontal, and the psychomotor. 
He takes these various regions up from the point of view of evolution 
and development, and he believes as a result of his studies that he has 
been able to demonstrate that the visuo-sensory area is developed earlier 
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than the visuo-psychic, and the visuo-psychic earlier than the prefrontal. 
Considering the cortex from the point of view of its lamination, he is of 
the opinion that the outer pyramidal cell layer subserves the associative, 
psychic, or educative functions in contradistinction to the organic, in- 
stinctive, functions, which he believes are subserved by the inner cell 
layer, whereas the receptive functions are performed by the middle cell 
layer. 

His whole theory of the pathology of mental disease is based upon a 
somewhat Spencerian conception, namely that of evolution and dissolu- 
lution, and he divides all mental disorders into the group Amentia, which 
is dependent upon deficient neronic development, and Dementia, which 
is dependent upon neuronic degeneration as a result of insufficient 
durability. 

The first 130 pages are taken up with the views briefly outlined above 
and the facts upon which they are based, with descriptions of methods 
of investigation, etc. The rest of the book is occupied with a discussion 
of the different types of mental disease. The reviewer feels that it is 
indeed unfortunate that in a work that has so many merits as this that 
we should still find the author speaking of “ insanity” and of “lunatics” 
and that he should classify his cases under such old-time groupings as 
Recurrent Insanity, Mental Confusion, and the like. However, that he 
does so, only means that the reader must take somewhat more pains to 
search out the things of value. His discussion of dementia paralytica is 
particularly interesting. He holds that while syphilis is a necessary 
antecedent to dementia paralytica, still that the patients who suffer from 
this form of mental disease would, if they had not acquired syphilis, 
have suffered from some one of the types of chronic neuronic dementia. 
He bases his assertion largely upon evidences of a high percentage of 
heredity of insanity in parental and family degeneracy which he has 
obtained in cases of dementia paralytica, and he also thinks that he has 
shown cerebral under-development in certain types of this form of 
mental disease. 

It may naturally occur to the reader to ask why a book of this char- 
acter is reviewed in a journal devoted to psychoanalysis. The reason 
is that the reviewer believes that the psychoanalysts have very largely, 
in the past at least, and even in the present, failed to concede the im- 
portance of the factors upon the organic side. When psychoanalysis 
first came to occupy conspicuous attention its most bitter opponents were 
the organicists, and the psychoanalysts cannot be considered to be al- 
together free from blame for taking a position which is just as erroneous 
at the other extreme. The time has certainly not arrived, and probably 
never will, when the student of abnormal mental phenomena can put 
aside a study and knowledge of the brain to say nothing of the other 
organs of the body. Such works as Dr. Bolton’s, that tend to bring more 
closely together the facts of anatomy, physiology, and neuropathology 
with those of psychology, are works to which the psychoanalysts must 
begin to give serious attention. From the neurological standpoint the 
recent contribution of Obersteiner on the Endogenous Factors in Nerv- 
ous Diseases is a contribution which shows the trend of neurology, while 
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from the psychoanalytic standpoint the work of Adler, in his correla- 
tions of the defects of organs with definite character trends, shows the 
trend in the realm of psychology. Adler, I think, has shown very clearly 
that when we come to deal with psychology we have to consider the 
whole individual, and that if the individual suffers from an organic 
defect that he naturally is prevented from conduct along those lines that 
require the full and complete functioning of that particular organ, and 
that therefore his whole mental attitude must be twisted to overcome and 
get around the defect in his organic structure, and in order to bring 
things to pass which he desires, he has to a certain extent to distort his 
conduct because of the barrier which this defective organ continuously 
offers. Now if a defective organ, the defect of which can be appre- 
ciated at an ordinary autopsy, can do this, can be the organic basis for 
characterological trends, how much more important is it to understand 
the minute structure of the brain, above all organs, and see wherein we 
may seek for explanations there for certain psychological characteristics 
of the individual. From this point of view such books as Dr. Bolton’s 
are of great value. 
WHITE. 


TeExtT-Book on Nervous Diseases. By G. Aschaffenburg, Cologne; H. 
Curschmann, Mayence; R. Finkelnburg, Bonn; R. Gaupp, Tii- 
bingen; C. Hirsch, Gottingen; Fr. Jamin, Erlangen; J. Ibrahim, 
Munich; Fedor Krause, Berlin; M. Lewandowsky, Berlin; H. 
Liepmann, Berlin; L. R. Miiller, Augsburg; H. Schlesinger, 
Vienna; S. Schoenborn, Heidelberg; H. Starck, Karlsruhe; H. 
Steinert, Leipsic; Charles W. Burr, Philadelphia. Authorized 
English edition edited by Charles W. Burr, B.S., M.D. In two 
volumes. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. Price $12.00. 


This work contains in all 1096 pages of text, well printed, well but 
not profusely illustrated, and written by a series of authors of distinct 
eminence. The work has already gained for itself an enviable reputa- 
tion in its original German clothing and for all Americans who read 
English with greater facility than they do German this translation 
should be welcomed. American and English readers should be particu- 
larly glad to be able to refer to such a large chapter as that upon diseases 
of the brain, from the pen of such a noted author as Professor Liepmann. 
There is also an excellent chapter on operative treatment of nervous 
diseases by Professor Krause. The reviewer feels that the amount of 
space which has been devoted to disorders at the psychological level is 
hardly sufficient in a work of this size, although it is probable, from the 
character of the matter included, namely Paresis, Epilepsy, Idiocy and 
Imbecility, and Hysteria and Psychasthenic States and Traumatic Neu- 
roses, that the authors intended to include only distinctly, what have 
been called organic conditions, with the exception of such functional 
states as Hysteria, which might lead to confusion of diagnosis. 

The work will be of distinct value to the practicing neurologist, and 
it will also be a useful work for the general practitioner to consult, but 
its size and its cost will probably prevent its extensive use by students. 
WHITE. 
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THe New PuitosoppHy or Henri Bercson. By Edouard LeRoy. 
Translated from the French by Vincent Benson, M.A. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 


To outline this book which is in itself a review of Bergson’s works is 
almost superfluous. Yet the volume well deserves mention and our 
thanks are due to Mr. Benson for his translation of it into English. It 
forms a very compact review of the fuller works and overflows with the 
genuine spirit and vitality of Bergson’s philosophy. Mr. LeRoy con- 
fesses a mind predisposed toward the new teaching, which enables him 
to understand fundamentally Bergson’s teachings and moreover to apply 
the very method of the new philosophy to this examination of the system. 
This is particularly successful in revealing the surpassing efficacy of this 
method in actually reaching into reality and shows with a new clearness 
the various facts which this teaching has to present. 

Two admirable chapters reveal in detail what are the method and 
teachings, by a chronological examination of Bergson’s works carefully 
leading up to his fundamental attitude toward reality and the pure 
knowledge of it. He emphasizes Bergson’s insistence on the interaction 
between the method of intuition by which we enter reality, remounting 
the stream of creative activity, and the turning back to the homogeneous 
plane of static forms in time and space which practical life has cut out 
of the ceaseless flux of reality. Our intuitive knowledge must be thus 
crystallized into practical activity, into language, but we must realize 
that these are but symbolic of the creative duration which is reality, 
into which in turn we are enabled to plunge afresh when we have sat- 
urated ourselves with all the data found in our external concepts of 
experience and intelligence. 

In a number of shorter chapters various aspects and developments 
of the fundamental principles are discussed. Mr. LeRoy shows that the 
time was ripe for this new attitude of philosophy when Bergson’s vision 
and power of thought laid hold of the tendencies becoming apparent and 
developed this new system. 

The topics which are discussed in these brief chapters reiterate and 
further elucidate the manner in which this philosophy reaches the im- 
mediacy of fact and knowledge, the theory of pure perception in distinc- 
tion to our so-called perceptions which we have built up artificially for 
the sake of practical action, with a criticism of language which like 
our ordinary perceptions must be continually subjected to examination 
in order to return from its fixed forms to the reality in which thought 
moves and creates. The subject of consciousness receives brief special 
mention showing its meaning in the qualitative heterogeneity of duration 
and continuous becoming, with the unconscious past following it, wherein 
lies the broader and greater meaning of free will, the acting with the 
whole of one’s self. This individual freedom of creative movement Mr. 
LeRoy reminds us leads to a consideration of general evolution in which 
Bergson discovers and reveals the continuous ascent of duration under 
the discontinuity apparent in matter and all static forms. These latter 
are but “ aspects of retrospection after the event.” 

The directness with which we are reminded of the working value of 
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this philosophy clarifies afresh our psychoanalytic thought. Various 
passages speak like this one: “ We have an effort to make, a work of 
reform to undertake, to lift the veil of symbols which envelops our usual 
representation of the ego, and thus conceals us from our own view, in 
order to find out what we are in reality, immediately, in our inmost 
selves.” 

Whether then we take the book as a condensed summary of Berg- 
son’s works or as a presentation of the most important points in a dis- 
tinctively clear and striking manner, it is of equal interest and value. 

JELLIFFE. 


Notice.—All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, 
Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C. 

All business communications should be addressed to The Psycho- 
analytic Review, 64 West 56th Street, New York City. 





